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T 2END OF EVENTS inside the United 
States now depends on the course of Eu- 


5 war. 

A long war will draw heavily on the vast 
American productive capacity; will mean full 
yment: full utilization of resources; 

ly a balanced Federal Government 


hort, inconclusive war will mean a re- 
to deflation; more domestic difficulties 
g adjustments. 


* * * 


A widely prevalent report is that Hitler 
n will subdue Poland; will then propose— 
ugh Mussolini—peace and disarmament; 
have that proposal accepted by Britain 
and France. 

Oficial view here is that Hitler will sug- 
peace; that this proposal will be re- 
ed; that the present will turn into a long 
war of attrition to end with internal revolt 

rather than in decisive military victory. 
Big question is whether or not Germany is 
g to find a way to utilize the resources 


goins 
f Poland to her advantage and whether she 
1 acquire access to the resour-es of Russia. 
a long war the breaks will eome when 
Italy chooses sides; when Japan fixes upon 


a Far Eastern when the United 


States brings her economic weight to bear. 


course; 


* ok 

Rising commodity prices—other than 
foods—forecast war orders and increased in- 
dustrial activity at home. They also involve 
what officials think is over-speculation. 

Rising food prices reflect, principally, a 
wave of hoarding by families remembering 
sugarless, meatless days of 1917 and 1918. 

tention of the Governmentiis not to in- 

terfere with price rises that are the result of 
legitimate demand. To be expected in a 
period of expansion is an advance in com- 
modities. Likewise, a Government that is 
seeking to advance farm commodity prices 
to “parity” can scarcely interfere when those 
prices are far below parity. 

The result is that there is a decision for 
the Government to refrain at this time from 





terference with markets. View is that 
some commodities in which huge excess 
ks exist will adjust themselves after 


speculative fervor dies. 
ter, if the cost of living tends to push 
ahead rapidly, plans will be advanced for 
ntrol of prices against excessive advances 
is now there are plans for controlling 
against excessive declines. 
) effective authority now exists against 


hteering. 
* os « 


tlook suggests that the rate of indus- 
trial production at about 101 in August will 
hold around that level in September. A rise 
spected to start in October that will carry 
‘bout 110 in November and December. 
Where a decline had been anticipated for 
far'y 1940, Government economists now pre- 
dict a strong advance in industry if war con- 
tinue 
Future recovery in the United States is ex- 
pected to be based upon the following: 
Re-armament at home both with faster 
spending of present appropriations and with 
spending of increased appropriations. 
War orders from abroad, as well as cap- 
£ German and British export markets 
the United States. 
Railroad re-equipment made imperative 
State of the nation’s railroad plant. 
‘cial view is that long war will bring 





ecord highs in production. 
* * * 
epest official attention on the domestic 
© is directed at the following: 
Prospective expansion of bank credit 
might touch off the inflationary boom 
long has been a bogey of the Federal Re- 
e Board. 
Methods that might later be used to pre- 
°ver-speculation and undue price rises 
"aw materials and industrial products. 
Design of new taxes that might be used 
'&'ve the Government a bigger slice of war 


s 


Piospect is that long war would bring more 


“fnment controls rather than fewer. 
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United States Capable of Leading World 
In Production of Fighting Airplanes 


te American aircraft industry, which has ¢ springs and so forth. Many of these firms have 


just been served with an embargo on ex- 
ports to warring nations, is capable of produc- 
ing more aircraft than any of the belligerent 
nations. 

Given a few months to get more plants ready, 
war plane manufacturers could probably roll 
5,000 or more craft off the assembly lines each 
month. 

Unlike aircraft factories in Europe, Ameri- 
can plants can still work in peace, with all the 
freedom and flexibility that means. Also, 
American factories can draw on a supply of 
raw materials and capital that, with the single 
exception of skilled labor reserves, is almost 
without limit. 

Handicapped by war-time conditions, Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Russia will soon 
reach a “ceiling” for aircraft production. Lack 
of labor and lack of raw materials, especially 
in Germany, as well as other war-time stringen- 
cies may soon freeze aircraft production in Eu- 
rope at a level not far above present output. 


CANADA’S HANDICAP 

This means that the United States would re- 
main the only supplier of aircraft in large vol- 
ume where production can be pushed almost 
without limit. Canada, also of much potential 
importance, starts the production race with a 
severe handicap. Its aviation industry is not 
much more extensive at present than was the 
American industry five years ago. 

How many airplanes each leading 
could produce, working at top speed several 
months hence, is shown in the pictogram at the 
top of this page. 

Revealed are these facts: While the United 
States can look forward to an output of 5,000 
planes a month in about a year’s time, if the 
demand appears, Great Britain and France 
combined (including Canada) will not be able 
to turn out much more than 3,300 planes a 
month. Germany, crippled by lack of raw ma- 
terials, may touch peak production when 2,500 
planes a month leave her factories. Russia’s 
maximum capacity, about which little is known, 
is probably not more than 1,000 planes a month. 

Using their full factory power in unison, 
Great Britain and France, with the assistance 
of new plants in Canada, are capable of beat- 
ing German production figures. 


nation 


The best information available in the Gov- 
ernment is that Great Britain will be produc- 


ing 1,500 planes a month by Christmas, 2,000 
a month a few months later 

Recent reports disclosed that 5,000 separate 
firms in the British Isles are making one or 
more component parts military aircraft: 
cotter pins, connecting rods, angles, tubes, 


‘ 


just started to turn their power belts, When 
their machinery starts humming at maximum 
speed the present British war plane production 
of about 750 planes a month is expected to rise 
rapidly. 

French production has zoomed since abolition 
of the 40-hour week and collapse of the Blum 
Government. Now nationally owned, French 
aircraft factories are reportedly making 200 
planes a month. Their maximum capacity is 
set at 1,200. 

Canadian shops, an important aid to the al- 
lies, are reportedly enlarged and new ones built. 
The expectation is that in a year Canada could 
contribute at least 100 war machines a month, 
if not more. 

The limiting factor on aircraft production in 
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Germany is lack of essential raw materials. 

Assured an unlimited stream of raw mate- 
rials—perhaps. from Russia—Germany prob- 
ably could match airplane production in the 
United States. But under present conditions 
Nazi manufacturers have to gear their produc- 
tion schedules to a limited supply of essential 
metals. 

Even before the start of the present war, 
with its great wastage of metals, German air- 
planes were being built with a variety of sub- 
stitutes for metals not found in Germany. 


SUBSTITUTES ARE INFERIOR 


The significant point—and this is stressed by 
aeronautical engineers—is that none of these 
German substitutes is equal to or superior to 
the usual material. German substitute metals 
are short-lived, make frequent replacements 
necessary. 

A point to be remembered, however, is that 
German production, which has a ceiling at 
about 2,500 planes a month, could be supple- 
mented by Italy, where a maximum of 1,000 
planes a month could be manufactured. 

Though data on Russia are a closely guarded 
secret, there have been claims of potential pro- 
duction of 500 planes a month. Since these 
claims are several years old, and since Ameri- 
can engineers who have recently visited Rus- 
sia report enormous factories, a maximum of 
1,000 planes a month is now accepted as Rus- 
sia’s war-plane potential. One thousand fight- 
ing machines a month—one thousand reasons 
why diplomats and generals want to know what 
part Joseph Stalin plans to play in Europe. 

Removed from the scene of combat, but em- 
bargoed by the Neutrality Act which the Presi- 
dent has just invoked, is the American aircraft 
industry. Now estimated to be producing 1,200 
planes a month, its output could jump to 5,000, 
given two things. 

First, assured demand is necessary before 
existing plants will be converted and new shops 
set up to make aircraft. 

Second, an outlet for this number of planes 
must be provided. 

The Neutrality Act bars exports of military 
aircraft to the United Kingdom, France, Po- 
land, Germany, India, Australia, T’nion of South 
Africa and New Zealand. Left open still, how- 
ever, are the doorways to Great Britain via 
Canada, the Portuguese Azores, Holland or the 
Seandinavian states 

The neutrality fight in Congress, soon to be- 
gin, will center on this question: shall all door- 
ways to Europe be ope ned by repeal of the arms 
and aircraft embargo, or shall some side doors 
be left open and the embargo retained? 
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The March of the News 





U.S. neutrality proclaimed . . . de- | 
fenses strengthened ... Reich armies 
pinch Poles . . .food prices soar. 





OVERNMENTAL machinery to keep the 
United States out of a second World 

War began to operate as German armies 

marched deeper into Poland, and as the north 

Atlantic became a battle-area. 

First came a presidential proclamation uf 
neutrality. Next came a second proclama- 
tion, putting into effect terms of the much- 
disputed Neutrality Act of 1937. This law 
forbids shipments of implements of war to 

| belligerents, bears most heavily upon the air- 
plane industry. 

The presidential proclamation, in 
stopped some 50 million dollars worth of 
foreign orders for United States airplanes. 
Payment for these planes is expected under 
contracts, but delivery is impossible. Also 
impossible are any new foreign orders for 
planes. 


fact, 


EMERGENCY MEASURES 


Third proclamation by the President de- 
clared the existence of a “limited” national 
emergency. Under this, the Government took 
action to strengthen defenses, protect neu- 
trality. More recruiting was ordered for the 
Army and Navy; $590,000 was authorized to 
enable the State Department to bring strand- 
ed Americans home; more investigators were 
approved to keep foreign propaganda and 





espionage at a minimum. 

Meanwhile the torpedoed 
“Athenia” clamored Ireland to be 
brought home. This British passenger liner 
was sunk in the North Atlantic—first casualty 
of the first submarine campaign of the war. 

Later in the week, naval raiding redoubled, 
and at week-end eleven ships became casual- 
ties of war. The score: Germans credited 
with 7 hits; Great Britain with 4. 

Troublesome but less tragic effects of war 
were felt immediately in the United States. 
Food prices began to soar as housewives be- 
gan to hoard; security prices leaped skyward 
as speculators rushed into action. 

Neither of these events was deemed justi- 
fied by Washington officials, who pointed to 
commodity surpluses as arguments against 
to idle plant and idle men 


survivors of 
from 





rising food prices; 
as little justification for a boom in stocks. 
Thoughts of peace concerned other Ameri- 
United States 
Pan-Ameri- 


this 


can republics as well as the 
and plans quickly formed for a 
City, 


[Conttnued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 


can conference in Panama later 
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News 
within the 


News 


As a tired but still-smiling President 
wended his way toward Hyde Park 
at the end of the first week of “The 
Second World War.” a tired United 
States News staff doffed its war-cor- 
respondent halo and took stock of one 
of the most amazing news-weeks the 
Washington front has yet developed. 

The United States News has no in- 
tention of slighting any news of purely 
domestic interest for the sake of war 
articles. Events on our domestic re- 
covery and other fronts are followed 
as usual. But in addition it is our in- 
tention to keep our readers fully in- 
formed of any developments which af- 
fect the United States and what is 
happening here as the result of the 
great conflict abroad. 


* * * 


As far as possible the full texts of 
state documents, important policy-mak- 
ing announcements and addresses will 
be presented. For that reason in this 
issue will be found the President’s proc- 
lamation setting forth our neutrality 
policy (on page 8), Secretary Hull’s 
travel regulations (on page 9), which 
every American interested in foreign 
travel will want to read, and lastly, the 
President’s “Fireside Chat’, which this 
time reached the hearths of every na- 
tion and in six different languages. (On 
page 9). 

* od * 

Anticipating the issuance of the 
President’s neutrality proclamation, we 
addressed an invitation to many famous 
experts on international affairs to an- 
swer the following two short questions: 
(1) Should the neutrality act now be 
revised? and, (2) What revision would 
you suggest? 

We got our answers, some of them 
scorching ones but all interesting, and, 
of course, authoritative. Turn to page 4. 


* * * 


The editors of The United States 
News are presenting a new feature for 
the first time this week, one that we 
believe is entirely original. It is titled 
“The War Week”, but its purpose is 
to make the following of war move- 
ments abroad easy for readers by ex- 
plaining briefly the STRATEGY of each 
week’s movements. The first of this 
series is found on page 10. 


* * * 


The United States isn’t at war, but 
our aviation experts found diplomacy 
extremely useful in following out their 
assignment for the Page 1 Pictogram. 
After boldly diving into apparently end- 
less and contradictory streams of sta- 
tistics, they finally emerged with rather 
startling information on the capacity of 
the world’s leading nations to produce 
airplanes. They also have an extreme- 
ly interesting article accompanying the 
Pictogram. 

a * * 

It’s a long time since we have seen 
those famous twin names, “Old H. C. of 
L.” and “Profiteers,” coupled together, 
but apparently anything can happen 
even in the first week of a war that isn’t 
ours. Few were the housewives who 
didn’t receive the shock of their lives 
in the past few days when they tried 
to buy sugar at their favorite store, or 
priced some prime beef or pork chops. 

Overnight has been raised a cost of 
living problem and Government of- 
ficials, from the President down, are 
going to find out why. 

In a comprehensive article on Page 5 
is told the real story of the sudden rise 
in living costs and what is to be done 
to combat profiteering. 


* * * 


Business men, including manufactur- 
ers, traders and exporters, may find it 
of advantage these days to refresh 
their memory as to what happened to 
business—particularly industrial activi- 
ty—during the World War period from 
1914 to 1919. 

To assist them in obtaining clues that 
may or may not help them as to what 
to expect in the present war, The 
United States News has prepared an 
interesting chart which wil! be found 
on page 12. It shows the trend of in- 
dustrial production from the start of 
the World War to April, 1917, when the 
United States got into it, and from then 
on to 1919, when the war ended officially. 


E. WortH HIccINs, 
Managing Editor. 
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A Peace Offer Coming? ... New Price Problems. : : 
Congress Part in the Crisis... Aviation Troubles 


Most prevalent inside report is 
that after Germany subdues 
Poland peace will be offered by 
Germany to Britain and France 
and will be accepted. High of- 
cials advance this idea and say 
that it explains relative inactiv- 
ity on the Western front. Word 
comes through diplomatic chan- 
nels that there is nothing to it; 
that the world is in for a long 
war of attrition that is not in- 
tended to be spectacular. 


x** 


Attorney General Murphy thinks 
he has drawn the hardest as- 
signment in Washington dur- 
ing the present period. His job 
is to figure out some way to stop 
profiteering in necessities of life 
without interfering with Jegiti- 
mate business profits and with 
the freedom of business men. 
How this bill can be filled re- 
mains a mystery. 
x kk 

Strongly conflicting views are 
held by Cabinet members about 


what should be done by Govern- 
ment in dealing with price rises. 


+ 





Secretary Wallace holds that 
farmers should be permitted to 
enjoy advanced prices and other 
Cabinet members argue that 
nothing should be done to curb 
inflationary forces at this time. 
Secretary Ickes and others argue 
for more Government control. 
All appear agreed on action to 
curb undue price rises at retail. 


x * rt 


Business men find that their 
counsel is more welcomed in 
Washington today than at any 
time since NRA. Business ad- 
visers are bobbing up in every 
major department as so-called 
New Dealers tend to slip more 
into the background. 


Se & ¢ 


American military strategists 
were surprised by the rapidity of 
the German advance in Poland. 


a 


Word from the inside has it that 
Mr. Roosevelt debated in his own 
mind whether it is better to ca// 
Congress to change the Neutra!- 
ity Act and face the chance that 


+ 


debate will tend to arouse the 
country or whether to let the 
present law stand for the time 
being and avoid the sort of ar- 
guments that might develop do- 
mestic bitterness. 


x~* re 


If the New Deal wins in 1940, the 
President-elect will have no 
trouble naming his Secretary of 
Labor. Dr. William M. Leiserson 
is said to be in line for the post 
as compensation for his taking 
on the task of “cleaning up” the 
Labor Board. 


~x~* tk 


A sudden, highly confidential 
survey of the aircraft industry is 
now under way in the Labor De- 
partment, impelled by the war in 
Europe and what it may mean to 
plane manufacturers in _ this 
country. Possibility of a Jabor 
shortage in the industry is just 
one of the subjects being ex- 
amined. 


x * * 


One fact most troubling to au- 
thorities in charge of national 


defense is a growing shortage of 
skilled airplane mechanics. Can- 
ada is soon to begin bidding in 
the American market for the 
services of skilled workmen and 
this will intensify a shortage 
that is already causing some 
worry in official circles. It takes 
several years to train a mechanic 
properly. 
kk 


One reason impelling the Ad- 
ministration to support repeal of 
the arms embargo is to head off 
development of Canada as an in- 
dustrial rival to the United 
States. British arms orders, if 
filled by Canadian instead of 
American factories, could make 
Canada a threat to American pre- 
eminence in mass_ production 
after the close of hostilities. 


e <¢ < 


More secrecy, less informality is 
to mark President Roosevelt's 
hour-by-hour activities from 
now on, during the war crisis 
For example, Presidential train 
schedules will not be publicized 
by the White House. 
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WAR, NEUTRALITY, DEFENSE, 


PROFITEERING .. ; 


KEEPING U. S. AT PEACE ... EMERGENCY POWERS 


HEREAS a state of war unhappily ex- 

ists between Austria-Hungary and 
Servia and between Germany and Russia 
and between Germany and France; And 
Whereas the United States is on terms of 
friendship and amity with the contending 
powers ... Now, Therefore, I, Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States... 
do hereby declare and proclaim the neu- 
trality of the United States... signed Aug. 
4, 1914. 


Gone is Aug. 4, 1914, gone is Austria-Hungary, 
gone is Servia, gone is the Germany of the 
Kaiser, gone is the Russia of the Czar, gone is 
Woodrow Wilson. In their place are Sept. 5, 
1939, the Germany of Hitler, the Russia of 
Stalin, the Great Britain of Chamberlain, the 
France of Daladier, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The stage remains the same, the actors are 
different. Even President Roosevelt’s first neu- 
trality proclamation, issued on Tuesday, was 
the same as President Wilson's, word for word 
the same, except for the names of the nations 
involved. 
omnes — Neutrality was cer- 

Neutrality”: tainly the keynote of the 


The Keynote President’s week. From 
hy Sunday to Sunday, the 
Of a Week word “neutrality” rang 


through the halls of the White House. “Neu- 
trality” was on the President's lips, every other 
word; “neutrality” was in the President's docu- 
ments, every other word. 

Theoretically, as far as neutrality was con- 
cerned, the week was dry and legalistic. It was 
tied together with “whereases,” “and/ors” and 
“therefores.” 

Actually, the week was far from dry and 
legalistic. Behind the ‘“whereases” and “there- 
fores” were 130,000,000 American lives, tons of 
wheat and sugar, hundreds of bombing air- 
planes, thousands of bombs and millions of 
dollars. 

It all started on a Sunday dawn in Washing- 
ton, on Sept. 3, at 4.a.m. The Chief Executive, 
having gone to bed at 1, had had only three 
hours of sleep when National 1414, the White 
House telephone, began to ring and break the 
quiet of the second-floor corridor. On the other 
end of the 3,000-mile wire was Ambassador Bul- 
litt calling from Paris. Mr. Bullitt told Mr. 
Roosevelt that war in Europe was an hour away. 
As soon as he had hung up, the President called 
Secretary of State Hull at his suite in the Carl- 
ton Hotel, As it happens, Mr. Hull had just 
had the same experience, having received a 
“triple priority” cable from Ambassador Ken- 
nedy in London, and was trying to reach the 


+ 








—Harris & Ewing 
AMERICA WATCHES 
Hundreds of persons continue to turn up outside 
the President's offices to watch the “big names” 
come and go. 





President at the same time the President was 
trying to reach him. 

From that moment on, the White House decks 
—and White House desks—were cleared for ac- 
tion, action to keep the United States out of the 
war, action to keep the war and the effects of 
the war out of the United States. President 
Roosevelt became, even to a greater extent than 
usual, a man of energy and quick action, a man 
of self-assurance. 


The first concern was the fireside chat to the 
Nation, to the President’s “countrymen and 
friends,” given that night from the diplomatic 
cloak room on the ground floor of the White 
House. It turned out to be a fireside chat to 
the world. Re-broadcast languages — 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese 
and German—the President’s words were heard 
in all lands: “As long as it remains within my 
power to prevent, there will be no blackout of 
peace in the United States.” 

From the time he had finished speaking, 
throughout the night, the White House switch- 
board was plugged with telephone calls of 
praise, and the telegraph room, tucked under the 
eaves of the Executive Office, became littered 
with telegrams of appreciation. Of a totai of 
hundreds, only four messages were in op- 
position. (For full text of address, see Page 9.) 


in six 


While Mr. Roosevelt was speaking, a strange 
ceremony was taking place on the grounds out- 
side. War was closing the White House gates. 
Not since the World War had the gates been 


7 


| 


closed before the retirement of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. Last week they clanged shut at night- 
fall, and there was a police guard at each en- 
trance, permitting to enter only those who 
could prove they had business within. 

The following days were marked by an end- 
less series of neutrality proclamations, includ- 
ing the invocation of the Neutrality Act with 
its arms embargo, Executive orders, adminis- 
trative instructions and precautionary measures. 
The Cabinet was called into two special meet- 
ings. Army and Navy officers camped at the 
White House doorstep. All varieties of of- 
ficials, from the State, Treasury, Commerce, 
Agriculture, Justice and Labor Departments, 
swung through the Executive Office door. 

At all these conferences, the topics of con- 
versation ran the war gamut: national defense, 
repatriation of Americans abroad, espionage, 
sabotage, subversive activities, propaganda, the 
Panama Canal, the Philippines, profiteering, 
Coast Guard patrols, refugees, commodity 
prices, the stock market, increased Army and 
Navy personnel, the “Athenia,” and a special 
session of Congress. 

And the development 
of the war itself was a 
On Wall Map topic of conversation — 

and speculation. On the 
Of Europe wall opposite his desk in 
his private study, President Roosevelt placed a 
large master map of Europe, a military map of 
Poland, and a sketch of the western front. With 
the help of Army and Navy aides, he followed 
the war moves hour by hour. 

Although Tuesday's press conference was one 
of the largest the Chief Executive has ever held, 
Friday’s meeting was the more interesting. It 
provided the first comic relief of the week. Just 
before all the newspaper men had entered, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt lost the carbon copy of one of 
the most important documents of the week, the 
proclamation giving him limited emergency 
powers. It wasn’t on the blotter, it wasn’t un- 
der the blotter. Attorney General Murphy, who 
had been conferring with the President and 
who was telephoning in the corridor, was called 
in and politely asked to empty his portfolio. 
It wasn’t there. The President ransacked 
through his wastebasket. It wasn’t there. 

The story ends happily. The proclamation 
was found ten minutes later, found by a mes- 
senger outside the ofice—somewhere. 

As the President boarded his train for Hyde 
Park on Friday, he could look back upon a 
Presidential week as busy as any since the 
World War, a week of shirt-sleeved activity, 
of minute-to-minute living—the beginning of 
an era. 


Charts Conflict 




















—Wide World 
AMERICANS ABROAD 
Breckenridge Long, former Ambassador to Italy 
and Assistant Secretary of State under President 
Wilson, is in charge of a special commission seek. 
ing to evacuate American citizens caught in the 
European war zone. 
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SEEKING A CURB 
FOR INFLATION 





A turn to inflation controls. Goy.- 
ernment finds that it lacks ma- 
|  chinery to deal with a boom. 


A SERIES of runaway markets in securit 
and in some commodities now has rai 
these questions: 

Is the United States heading into a) 
boom that will rival the war boom that deve 
during the second and third years of the Wor) 
War? 

Or, 

Is the United States this time to confront G 
ernment controls that will keep tendency 
ward a boom in industry and finance and 
culture under strong restraint? 

Hoarding by housewives, a sudden ru 
turn dollars into commodities and into 
certificates, and a fall in prices of bonds 
suggested that the public has made up its 
that an inflationary period finally is at 
and might get away without giving the pu 
a chance to catch on. 


The Factors That Act 


As Brake on Inflation 


Investigation, however, disclosed the following 
officially advanced facts: 

First, any tendency toward a boom immediately 
bumps up against the fact that 10,000,000 Ameri- 
can workers still are idle and will continue to 
press for jobs in industry. Here is a powerful 
continuing deflationary factor. 

Second, before American industry is going ' 
be in the market for great quantities of money 
to use in building new plant and equipment 
thereby gencrating inflationary tendencies 
will have to be an immense volume of 
that will threaten to tax the capacity of pre 
idle equipmient. With the steel industry ope! 
at 64 per cent of capacity and the autom 
industry at a fraction of capacity and building 
at about 60 per cent of the 1926 level, there st 
is room for expansion before there need be { 
of a runaway price situation 

Third, any trend toward boom conditio 
agriculture faces the fact that supplies in m 
commodities are near record-breaking high 

But then there are factors that do press 
expansion and do lead to consideration of me' 
ods of boom control that might later neec 
be used. 

One of these factors is the huge volume 
excess bank reserves that have laid idle % 
every effort was made to stir them into activity 
War can be the catalyst that will bring m 
into contact with new orders and start the 
of expansion that the country has waited 
auring 10 years. 

Another of these factors is the prospect 
in some key industries supplies of skilled 1ab0 
already are small and might be used up in even! 
of a pressure for strong recovery. e\ 





for 


In that evé 
there might be demands for wage increases 4 
there might be bottlenecks of supply that wou's 
touch off new demands and lead to price 
flation. 


A Shift in Tactics 
For the Government 


Government for eight years has been 
trying to build controls against deflation anc 
fix minimum prices and to stir the use of « 

All of the machinery of Government toda 
geared to an effort to generate expansion 1) 
dustry and to push prices of commodities high ' 

But today prices are pushing higher by ' , 
selves and industrial activity promises 
spond to war orders that are not all com: 
from the Government at home. There is 4 P! 
pect that idle bank resources might go to 
and that there can be a boom situation in ' 
period ahead. ae 

Government discovers that at the mom 
it lacks machinery for boom control, 4 
without much machinery to regulate expats 
to avoid the excesses that came in the 
Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, pos-' “ 
ses some powers that might curb a runaw®y ial 
situation, but elsewhere Government is ° 
helpless. 

A Department of Justice that only a few 
ago was studying ways to draft laws that 
stir business and financial activity now 1s © 
ing ways and means of curbing an activit) 
war always has brought in the past. 
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month. To represent the United 
States will go Under Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles. On the 
agenda is a discussion of ways 
and means to keep the Western 
Hemisphere out of the European 
conflict. 

One unprecedented action by 
the United States was the dis- 
patching of American naval ves- 
sels far out to sea to survey ship- 
ping lanes. Officials explained 
that Atlantic patrols will soon 
extend to the Panama Canal, will 
be used to inform American mer- 
chantmen of the presence of bel- 
ligerent craft. American travel 
to Europe is restricted by the 


State Department. 


From Europe came only 
sketchy advices of fighting. 
Armies of the German Reich 


launched a_ pincer operation 
against Poland, closed in upon 
Warsaw. On the western front, 
an allied advance was reported 


as French and British commands. 


began to “feel out” Adolf Hit- 
ler's potent Siegfried Line. 

In Asia the Japanese attitude 
toward Occidental powers stif- 
fened and British and French 
armies were advised by Nippon- 
ese leaders to clear out of China. 
From Mexico came rumors that 
the oil controversy over confis- 
cated American-owned wells 
might be settled. War has threat- 
ened German markets for Mexi- 
can oil. 

As speculators rushed into com- 
stocks, prices of United 
States bonds began to slip. The 
Federal Reserve Board quickly 


mon 


announced that banks, both 
members and non-members of 
the Federal Reserve System, 


could obtain advances at par. 
Also the Board began to buy 
Government obligations. 

the President’s cabinet 
meetings were ushered three 
Government executives— 
Paul V. McNutt, Federal Securi- 
ty Administrator; Jesse Jones, 
Federal Loan Administrator; 
John A, Carmody, Public Works 
Administrator, Chances are that 
they will attend for the duration 
of the emergency. 


Into 


new 


American business prepared 
for improvement to justify stock 
buyers’ confidence. Foreign or- 
ders for steel boosted prices $2 
@ ton, and business analysts saw 
in this an indication of more or- 
ders to come, 


| ernment take to protect American | 

















Wiewsqraas AMERICA'S WAR-TIME ROLE: 
BUILDING DEFENSES, AVOIDING CONFLICT 


FTER one week of European war, + 


the United States already faces 
many of the ticklish problems of 
neutrality that confronted this 
country between 1914 and 1917 and 
eventually led to its entry into the 
first World War 
A blockade thrown 


has been 





The United States after 
its first week of the second 


great war. Moves to en- 
force neutrality, protect 
security. Questions of 


1914-17 that loom again. 











around Germany by the British fleet, 
and the American Government 
eventually will have to decide 
whether to respect that blockade or 
to insist on carrying cargoes to 
German ports. 

The “Athenia,” an unarmed Brit- 
ish ship bound for Canada carry- 
ing 1,418 persons, among them more 
than 300 Americans, sank off the 
Shetland Islands, allegedly the vic- 
tim of a German submarine attack. 
American lives were imperiled, thus 
facing the State Department with 
the choice of making a protest, if 
German responsibility is proved, or 
taking stronger action. 

Also, the summer villa of Ambas- 
sador Anthony Drexei Biddle, 
cutside of Warsaw, was bombed by 
Nazi warplanes, seemingly deliber- 
ately. What steps shall the Gov- 


official and privately-owned prop- 
erty in the war zone? 


Keynote To Be Set 
For U. S. Policy 


No answers to these questions have 


yet been delivered. The type of an- | 


swer selected will set the keynote 
for American policy as a neutral in 
the European conflict. Belligerent 
nations already are eyeing Washing- 
ton to determine whether the pol- 
icy finally chosen will merit the ad- 
jective “strong” or “weak.” 

A strong policy as a neutral—ab- 
solute insistence on a neutral’s free- 
dom of the seas—would be ineffec- 
tive unless backed up with force or 
the implied threat of force. 

During the World War the United 
States swung a big stick to protect 
the right of its ships to go where 
they wished on the high seas and 
this country came close to war with 
Great Britain. A few months later 
the United States refused to yield 
to German demands that freedom 
of the seas be given up. Germany 
began sinking American vessels, and 
in April, 1917, came the declaration 
of war on Germany. 

A weak policy would mean that 
the Government would continue to 
insist in published notes on freedom 
of the seas, freedom 
right to pass a blockade and com- 
pensation for any damages to 
Americans arising from hostilities, 
but when met with an actual situa- 
tion the Government would yield its 
point of international law rather 
than resort to force. 

Already a few steps have been 
taken in this direction. Shipment 
of arms to belligerents is now for- 
bidden, the State Department is re- 
stricting travel to Europe and it has 
been decided not to convoy Ameri- 
can merchant ships to Europe. 
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But while the Government pon- 4 and make repairs is severely limited, 4 


ders these broader questions of pol- 
icy, America's first week’s experience 
with European war has seen ample 
preliminary action aimed at keeping 
war out of this country and keeping 
this country out of war. 

In staccato tempo, there came 
from Washington in the first week 
of the war a series of neutrality and 
security moves, all bearing the dis- 
tinct finger prints of Franklin D. | 
Roosevelt. 

Everything that has happened in 
this field follows the spirit of the 
President’s Sunday night radio ad- | 
dress to “the whole of America,” 
September 3. 

Points made in that address are | 
being followed up with direct action 
from Washington. 

The President pledged “no black- 
out of peace” in this country as | 


taking of prizes and exercising the 
right to search other vessels within 
American territorial waters is pro- 
scribed. 

Finally, the proclamation enjoins 
Americans to be neutral in their 
acts, to take no part in the Euro- 
pean war, and warns that Ameri- 
cans and others who may claim the 
protection of the United States Gov- 
ernment and who misconduct them- 
Selves do so at their own peril. 

This traditional neutrality proc- 
lamation is considered to be a bare 
minimum these days, in view of the 
increased dangers of war to a neu- 
tral nation. 

Thus the President is not satisfied 
with this minimum and says he 
wants, in addition, a revised neutral- 
ity law “that will make our neutral- 
ity a true neutrality.” He and Sec- 





Spearhead of Current Information 
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Harris & Ewing 


Aside from the White House, the State Department is the most 
important spot in the Capital where the public, through representa- 
tives of the press, receives up-to-the-minute news of European 


developments. 


Photograph shows a typical scene at the State 


Department with official action relayed to the press. 





; long as it remains within his power + retary of State Hull both favor a 


from search, | 


' such escape. 


to prevent it. To this end, he as- 
serted that “we seek to keep war 
from our firesides by keeping war 
from coming to the Americas.” 
(Full text of address on Page 9.) 

A first method of doing this is 
represented by the two neutrality 
proclamations that have been issued. 
One represents the traditional neu- 
trality policy resting on interna- 
tional law. The other, which the 
President proclaimed with obvious 
distaste, is based on what he de- 
scribes as the “so-called” Neutrality 
Act. It is the only one of the neu- 
trality moves so far that bears the 
stamp of Congress rather than of | 
the President. 


Proclamation Follows 


Wording of Wilson 


The general proclamation of neu- 
trality under international law is, 
almost word for word, the same | 
document that President Woodrow | 
Wilson issued August 4, 1914. 

It recites a list of 1% separate re- 
strictions, most of them already in 
the statutes, by which unneutral 
acts would be forbidden on the ter- 
ritory or in the territorial waters of 
the United States. (For full text 
see Page 8). 

The proclamation prohibits Ameri- 
cans from doing the following 
things: 

Accepting or exercising a commis- 
sion to serve one of the belligerents; 
entering the armed services of a 
belligerent; hiring another person 
to enlist or to leave the United 
States to enlist; fitting out and arm- 
ing any vessel to be used in hostili- 
ties by a belligerent; issuing or de- | 
livering a commission in the United 
States for any vessel that might be 
so used; adding to the armament of 
any belligerent war vessel; helping | 
to start a military or naval expedi- 
tion against one of the belligerents 
from the territory of the United 
States; sending from the United | 
States any vessel carrying arms or 
war information for a belligerent 
vessel; dispatching any vessel built 
or converted into a fighting ship to | 
a belligerent; dispatching from the 
United States any armed vessel that 
is to be turned over to a belligerent; 
taking or inspiring to take any ves- 


sel out of the United States for such 


purposes; leaving or attempting to 
leave the United States by any per- 
son belonging to the armed services 
of a belligerent who has been in- | 
terned in this country; aiding any 


Rules for Shipping 
Of the Belligerents 


The general neutrality proclama- 
tion also lays down strict rules, all 
in accordance with international 
law, regulating the manner in which 
belligerent vessels may use Ameri- 
can ports and territorial waters. 

War-like acts in American terri- 
torial waters are forbidden, the stay 
of a belligerent war vessel in an 
American port to take on supplies | 


law permitting sale of anything to 
belligerents as long as they pay cash 
and take the goods away in their own 
ships. Consequently they oppose the 
present law, which embargoes ship- 
ment of arms, ammunition and im- 
plements of war—chiefly airplanes 
(See Page One). 

The conflict between the Presi- 
dent’s ideas and the terms of the 
Neutrality Act may produce a spe- 
cial session of Congress, possibly 
next week, to revise the Neutrality 
Act. 

This act was proclaimed in force 
last week a few hours after procla- 
mation of general Wilsonian neu- 
trality. The United States News in 
its issue of last week, September 5, 
printed the full text of the Act and 
an article explaining in detail the 
restrictions it imposes on American 
citizens, 


Causes of Opposition 


To the Present Law 


Opponents of the law as it is now 
written contend, as one of their ob- 
jections, that it handicaps Great 
Britain and France because their 
needs of arms and ammunition is 
greater than Germany’s need. Fur- 
ther, the point is made that it would 
be suicidal for the United States to 
keep on its books a law which prej- 
udices the fighting forces of Great 
Britain and France when, by a sim- 
ple cash-and-carry amendment and 
repeal of the arms embargo, the law 
might be written so as to aid the 
allies. 

As a further step in keeping war 
out of the Americas, the United 
States has taken the initiative, with 


| eight other governments, in calling 


an inter-American conference to 
meet September 21 in Panama City 
to consider problems of the Ameri- 
icas arising out of the war. Invita- 
tions were issued by the Panama- 
nian Government, under inspiration 
from Washington, to twelve other 
governments in this hemisphere. All 
are expected to accept. 

Under Secretary of State Welles 
will represent the United States. 

It is understood that the con- 
ferees, assembling with record speed, 
will take measures in accordance 
with the resolutions passed at the 
last regular session of the Pan 
American Conference, to keep peace 
in this hemisphere and keep out of 
War. 

This action differs markedly from 
what happened in 1914. 
time several Latin America govern- 
ments favored a conferenc2 to con- 


sider the situation arising from out- 


break of the first World War. Re- 
action of the American Secretary of 
State, William Jennings Bryan, was 
cold. The conference never took 
any significant action. In fact, its 
first report was published only after 
an interval of seventeen months. 

The President pledged in his radio 
talk to make every effort to “keep 
cut of this war”. Some of the first 
results of this effort alread} are be- 
ing recorded. 


The President declared a 
national emergency to safeguard and 
Strengthen neutrality. Under this 


limited | 


declaration he is permitted to make | 


certain moves that could not be made 
in normal times, though the President 
é€mphasized that there was no in- 
tention of doing all the things that 
may be done under emergency 
Statutes. There is no effort, he said 
again and again, to put the nation 
on a war footing. 

Using one of these emergency 
powers, the State Department is now 
authorized to spend $500,000 from 
@ special fund to repatriate Ameri- 
cans from Europe. 

The “Athenia” disaster, which two 
American naval attaches 
blame on a torpedo, has 
evacuation efforts. 

Merchant ships are being detailed 
to the evacuation service, and the 
American embassies in Paris and 
London, under the personal direc- 
tion of Ambassadors Bullitt and 
Kennedy, are concentrating on this 
task. 

For the present, however, there is 
no intention to convoy American 
merchant vessels on the Atlantic 
Ocean. The President told his press 
conference early last week that it is 
believed safer for American vessels 
to proceed openly on regular lanes 
of commerce with American flags 
painted on their sides, 
superstructures, all lights blazing 
and with no secrecy as to sailing 
dates. 

Naval vessels may be used, never- 
theless, to carry Americans from 
belligerent territory to ports of neu- 
tral nations, whence they can pro- 
ceed home on American and other 
neutral commercial ships. 

The State Department has 
stricted travel to Europe by Ameri- 
can citizens, except in cases of over- 
Whelming necessity. (See text of 
regulations, Page 9.) 

To enforce neutrality, a variety of 
steps involving the armed services 
and Treasury and Department of 
Justice enforcing officers are being 
taken at the President's direction. 


spurred 


Campaign to Check 
Espionage, Propaganda 
The Government will crack down 

cn Communist and dictator propa- 


ganda, the President has announced. 
Police officers, sheriffs and other lo- 


cal law officers throughout the 
country have been requested by 
President Roosevelt to cooperate 


with the Department of Justice in 
a campaign against espionage, sab- 
otage, subversive activities and vio- 
lations of the Neutrality Act. 

At the same time, Attorney Gen- 
eral Murphy has asked all citizens to 
report information on espionage to 


decks and | 


officially 


re- | 


the Federal Bureau of Investigation | 
which gets 150 new operatives under | 


emergency orders. 

Neutrality is to be enforced in 
American territorialewaters by a 
special patrol of Coast Guard and 
naval vessels, operating under orders 
from the President. 

Maintaining a constant 
the North Atlantic and other waters 
that might be affected by the war, 
this sea-going intelligence 
will bring into service 
the 160 World War destroyers that 
have been laid up for years in naval 
bases. 
for such duty, the President believes. 

Operating 200 to 300 miles off 
shore, the naval patru!l has the duty 


| of reporting the presence of subma- 
rines and other belligerent vessels to | 


At that , 


| 


the Maritime Commission in Wash- 
ington. On the basis of this infor- 

ton, the Government would in- 
form the embassy vf the foreign 
government concernea that Wash- 
ington has knowledge of the where- 
abouts of the war vessel. There 
would follow a word of caution 
against any interference with Amer- 
ican commerce. 

Navy to Increase 
Its Man Power 

Implementing this patrol, the Navy 
will swiftly bring its man power up 
to full peace-time strength, necessi- 
tating a i5 per cent increase in eli- 
listed men. This action, also, is be- 
ing taken at the President’s persona! 
direction. 

Extending enforced neutrality to 
outlying territories, the garrison at 
the Panama Canal and Puerto Rico 
will be reenforced and tne com- 
manding Army officer in the Zone 
has been given full power to en- 
force neutrality in that area. This 
will include an intensified spy hunt 
in the vicinity of the Canal. 

Under the emergency powers, the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Na- 
tional guard are to be strengthened 
by addition of approximately 100,000 
men, though even these additions 
will leave peacetime strength. 

New enlistments will bring the 
Navy from present strength of 131,- 
485 to not more than 145,000 men 
Authorized peacetime strength is 
191,000 men The added members 
will help man sea patrols 

The Marine Corps increases from 


[Continued on Page 10.) 


patrol in | 


service | 
one-third of | 


These destroyers are “ideal” | 
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IT MUST BE A BIG PROBLEM to Fair-bound tourists 
who stop their cars at a certain spot in Nebraska to ex- 
amine the mileage sign posted by the roadside. They 
cannot depend on that sign to help them make up their 
minds which Fair to visit, because from that point New 
York is exactly 1,556 miles . . . and so is San Francisco! 
Therefore it might be a noble and helpful gesture on 
the part of the Nebraskan Travel Bureau to keep a man 
posted by that sign with a quarter in his hand. This 
Traveler’s Aid would toss the coin on request and help 
motorists to get going either one way or the other. 





A REALLY THOROUGH SET OF REASONS 
was advanced to the police as they investigated an au- 
tomobile accident out in Kansas City. The driver was 
a deaf-mute and blind in one eye, for one thing. He 
possessed no driver's certificate, nor did the car bear 
any city or state license tags. The car, by the way, was 
eleven years old and had defective brakes and steering 


equipment. A horn? Don't be silly ... there wasn’t 
any. To cap the climax, the motor in the car was hors 
de combat and while the car was being pushed by 
another, it went over a hill, started down and didn’t stop 
until another car got in its way. Outside of those few 
items, the police could find no cause for the accident. 





THE ART OF HITCH-HIKING rose to a situation in 
Manteo, N. C., recently when the automobile of a local 
sheriff could find no choicer spot to suffer a breakdown 
than forty miles out in the sand dunes. With his 
thumb primed for action, the officer waited in vain for 
the sight of a car. Presently a red monoplane ap- 
peared in the sky and the sheriff went into action with 
both thumbs. And down came the plane for... in 
every sense of the word ...a pick-up. 





A GADGET IS ON THE MARKET, or soon will be, that is 
useful to the motorist for three reasons. Placed on the fender in 
front of the headlight, it guards the headlight, protects the fender 
and also serves as a fender guide. In a pinch, we suppose, you 
could utilize the upright rod as a sun-dial, too . . . but you'd have 
to remove it from the car first, or bed your car in concrete and 
buy a new chariot. 





IT IS A TRUISM THAT most men will work a lot harder 
for themselves than they will for somebody else. Hence it 
is advantageous to both employer and employee when the 
employee owns part of the business. Such is the. case 
with almost half of the 50,000 domestic employees of the 
affiliates of the Standard Oil Company (N. J.). With such 
a widespread employee ownership, it is easier to understand 
the attention to business, the care given to details, and the 
pride of workmanship that feature the production, re- 
fining and distribution of petroleum products by these em- 
ployee-partners. 
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“THERE'S MORE THAN ONE WAY TO SKIN A CAT” 


they say, but in Wilmington, Del., a service station operator em- 
ployed a pussy to avoid being skinned by a customer. The latter 
offered a $50 bill in payment for $3.00 worth of gasoline and 
oil .. . and then ordered his chauffeur to drive off when the at- 
tendant said he didn’t have change. The station man said he’d fix 
the situation ... and he did. In a jiffy he produced what looked 
like a cat, thrust it in the car window and said he’d drop the animal 
in the man’s lap if he didn’t pay the bill. In no time at all, the 
chauffeur paid the $3.00 for his boss. You see, it was a striped 
wood-pussy .. . not an alley cat! 





BECAUSE CARS FOLLOW OX-CART TRACKS in Brazilian 
jungles, because maroon is the royal color in Egypt, because 
Holland has so many canals and South Africa so few re- 
pair shops, and because of numerous foreign customs and 
regulations ... vehicles for export take a thousand-and-one 
equipment combinations unknown in this country. And ex- 
tensive alterations must be made on cars shipped to Sweden, 
Paraguay, the British Empire and other nations using the 
right-hand drive. An entirely new instrument panel is re- 
quired, a different axle assembly, chassis wiring and brake 
system must be used, and changes are made in the engine 
assembly. And, no doubt, a large bottle of aspirin is a regu- 
lation item in the engineer’s kit. 





GASOLINE COSTS AS MUCH AS 75c A GALLON in some 
countries and a standard fixture supplied to motorists there by 
the car-makers is a special lock and key for the gas tank cap. 
We’ve had our eye on the steady rise in gasoline taxes in this 
country, and we've already bought our own lock and key. We'd 
like you to assure us we’ve made a needless purchase, SENATOR, 





THREE LITTLE FISHES, a broken-down merry-go- 
round and a flat-footed floogie are a few examples of 
what Tin Pan Alley song-writers draw upon for in- 
spiration today to turn out smash song hits. But how 
many of you recall the many ballads on the hit parades 
of the early 1900’s, that looked to the Horseless Car- 
riage for melodic stimulation? Do you remember these 
oldies: “In My Merry Oldsmobile,’ “The Little Ford 
Rambled Right Along,” “I Love My Horse and Wagon, 
but Oh You Buick Car,” “Give Me a Spin in Your 
Mitchell, Bill” . . . and, of course, “He’d Have to Get 
Out and Get Under”? We understand there were many 
more and we'd like you to help us along with some 
nearly-forgotten titles of ditties that might some day 
be part of a song-saga of America’s pioneer gas-bug- 
gies. Jot down the titles (the words, too, if your 
memory ‘is that good) and send them along to the 
STEERING COLUMN. care of Northrop Clarey, 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 
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ers tance. That policy, as expressed in present law, imposes Wisconsin. 
: lai . ° 
aye ; ik that the so-called an embargo on sales of munitions to belligerents and places sneweee answers: 
not think that the so-cz me 5 dia . . . : "eS J 
Neutrality Act should now be re- | other restrictions on activities of Americans in dealings DEALLY the present Neutra 
} trality / = / , : . eas Act should be revised alono 
vised. Before war was declared I with warring nations. FAVOR prompt revision of the ins of Ge tities Seta a me 
believed that it should be, but now 3 Neutrality Act on lines advocated | ee eae Amendmen ’ 
that war is in progress revision President Roosevelt has asked repeatedly for amendment Sy tin Pentidiont, petbalitins the sale | ee edingly important excep- 
= ‘ c . ¢ | ions: 
would be taken - Py vo of the law so as to permit free sale of goods, including mu- of arms, ammunition and imple- (1) The embargo on the exp 
On the other hand, elieve that - . ’ : . wring export of 
even now the Act should be abro- nitions, to any nation able to pay cash and take the goods ments of war, including aircraft, to | arms and munitions of war shoy | 
gated. This could not be taken by || away in its own ships. This plan presumably would aid the all belligerents in the present Buro- | mes Be repealed and : 
‘ vere at war aS neutral be- . A oe pean conflict on a strict and uni- | (2) Export of raw material use! 
en Oe Oe ae democracies, whereas the present policy is viewed by many — | . Paes SS Ow material w 
cause it would be reversion to in- nt ot form cash-and-carry basis. in peace or war should be put o 
ternational law which is supposedly | as aiding the cause of Germany. As everyone knows, such an ar- | quota basis determined by an 
the basis for all nations. . . . — rangement would work out most fa- | erage of exports to the belligere 
. In view of the importance of the matter now, The United vorably for Great Britain and | powers in the ten years preceding 
Disapproves Embargo States News has addressed to experts on international af- France. But I do not object to this, the beginning of war. 
From the beginning I disapproved fairs, political economists and others the following ques- not only because I want to see these a — 
the arms embargo as utterly useless : y powers victorious over Hitlerism, but The Allies Resources 
in keeping us out of war and as dan- a * ~ r tions: because the stronger position ac- | —Wide World It will be objected that t! 
cae that it would : WILLIAM R. CASTL . . ‘uing : aes Uilis move 
gerous in that it would appear to | | 1. Should the Neutrality Act now be revised? cruing to them from full access to NORMAN THOMAS will hurt England and Fra 
penalize our natural friends. To re- a our markets would render less prob- which, by their command of pcg 
fuse to ship arms in accord with in- | a on ee 2. What revision would you suggest? able the rise of a situation in which, cen Genes ond ‘on eeu “ 
ternational law and practice is a | er ~<a i ened pe A A —_ ted h ith. M ill b notwithstanding all honest inten- out products to the tune of billions pe imate: sinned ‘ I cae = 
voluntary act on our part to assist | mings ae emma ro tee mate nswers received are presented herewith. ore will be tions now, the United States would and billions of dollars in excess Of | cine to hurt ected aul heh 
s még j } , . ° , " weg ; : ; Sl ngla é ance 
Germany and hurt England and | potrine. The best way to keep the printed in the issue of Sept. 18. | inevitably be drawn into the war. normal production. Once we set that | they have mighty empires and a 
France. To sell to a wee wae 7 United States out of war, this war Careers production o pnernnnig at | to greater resources than Germa 
buy maintains our a a sash | or a later one, is for us to make the | F becomes extremely cg © | can get, even with the help of 
cetas Mega wame on oa " — war | resources of our country available | consideration that America’s first * great cost. Hence a war boom in | J. Max Weis | halt that activity instantly. Stalin’s perfidy and Mussolini's ++ 
Bing nations intercep homage to those who are fighting against | concern must be staying out of arms and ammunition, once started A : No one can deny that the United  trality—which neutrality may 
When the — a erat - . the power which, if victorious, will _ Europe’s unwanted war. What Brit- at the expense of foreign nations New York City; Director of States would have suffered a ter- | until the allies can offer the Ita 
ate en ta sent sonal ultimately challenge us. ain wants or what will “please Hitler” for cash, will be kept up at America’s Research, World Peaceways, Inc., rifie depression in 1917 if our on ' dictator a better price! 
should like tc a ta a S past -- - | is relatively unimportant. If the | expense as was done in 1915, if a ernment had not decided to entet The main purpose of Ame! 
which have nothing so do with neu- ° ° western powers fight each other and major financial crash is to be | the war and place itself in a po- : <6 At 
’ ; : % : ers Ng é a) 2 sn is pre- WwW ° ig pis , - s neutrality is to keep this countr 
trality but might help us to keep Frederick 2. Libby | Russia stays out, she alone will win vented. , answers sition to extend loans and credits to o¢ the warin saaarain Sita uo es 
out of war. I should like hee Executive Secretary, National the war. We must stay out,/ 4 war boom in steel. oil. cotton and AM convinced that the Neutrality the Allies. to Europe comparable to the dama 
Ss restr: ropagandé ee : nae ; a Se mag 
gen va “ ane should Council for Prevention of War, strengthen our Comanreny at home, other so-called “secondary war ma- Act contains provisions that rep- F , Eml cone to ourselves. If we want s 
on uel car thn only at their and be in position to initiate a con- | terjals” is in a wholly different cate- , resent the convictions and conclu- | avors Embargo keep out of war we should keep 
alge Tesich tant publicity on answers: reteset ee poy yg | gory, although bad enough. We have | sions of the majority of our citizens I should like to see the Neutrality Of the roads that logically lead 
sk. i é : eutrals to secure e st , °j 5 serva- F a eaten te 
ie aake of evens should be continued. HE National Council for Preven- ae age 1 the plant and the products already after their experiences and observa Law revised to forbid all trade with W@!- One of those roads is an im- 
» eal : <tr fe noite ia et Wit ath eek telives possible moment a just, honorable | available. Speeding up the sale of tions of these past 25 years com- bellic ke Mastek ecenneie on mense war trade. Moreover, to bu 
J male ume os ~ he - ~~ Tt one ior retention at any cost of the pres- and enduring peace. these commodities and then relaxing mencing with the World War. the — > a cee pe up an immense war trade will 0 
of selling only for cash. = anh, metbetens embargo on arms The arguments for our position, it will not cause a fundamental dis- | | appreciate that the public mind is | postpone and intensify our pres¢ 
} . _ , rao - ttle € b = € , ss “ . “ f | r rye ‘ ” 
—_— be tg nll rng + al ammunition, and implements of war Wich is, of course, widely held, can | turbance in our national economy. Danger of Trade Ties not prepared for this extreme step. economic crisis. 
ions governing rican § ‘ tw Baas ( 7 
5 en te not be so strict as to #8 America’s first line of defense be pe stated. = repeal pe | E for Cash Onl | There is a widespread effort to in- | Therefore, to protect our nation, I on ; ; - 
destrov the merchen: marine against involvement. We support also ange pasa a Bhs Pager seraca “xport for Cash Only | Validate the soundness of these con- | should advocate the quota plan re- Economic Warfare 
SU tn ¢ é . 7 . a ite a P . r Ss S ls is | P a ‘ ” , : : : : ” 
a thoroughgoing prohibition of loans | The insistence on cash is vital un-  Clusions. The idea is being spread flecting an average of purchases on To build up an immense trade 


a long step towards involvement, 


: < less it is our nation’s deliberate wish abroad that a close economic tie-up 
which the American people want to 


to finance another war, which is un- on the part of a neutral nation with 


and credits to belligerents covering 


s, for ¢ ¥ »9f with one group o ligerents 
the new devices to get around the the part of nations, for a period of p of belligerent: 


President's Powers 
not with another is an act of e 


On the other hand, no greater " pe tor: ae ae avoid. Arguments over the meanin : ase . 

wer ti he now ‘hos should be vonmaon Act, such as the Export- of the word “neutrality” are seatds likely when the debts from the last a nation at war does not represent FOES ek RS. nomic warfare. If our Government 
es wen sega Import Bank and the RFC. This is ie sp war remain unpaid and uncollect- | an element of danger. In an effort That procedure wouid forestall the ie a so eee 
given the President. To permit him America’s second li . detees the point. What we all want is to. . , : eek ; regs enters on that road it loses its fre: s 

; d a’s second line of defense ; ible. We cannot be paid for what we to prove this contention, the public frenzied spirit that broke out the d : ie ? 
to designate forbidden areas of the -oainst involvement stay out of this war, no matter what | .121 sell in Europe during the next | is asked t ider that Holland was | other day on Wall Street and would | ©°™ O% Choice to a very large ex- 
. ‘ “5s . . : P Ste ‘ S as ” Ss ‘ olle Jas | l al t a =_—\* 
sea would give him the power to put the policy is called. To become the dis sates of tite be teil os teen 8 aSKe vine + ha : an Me a canes keiiees Geeieek antaniin tal tent over the issue of war or peace ‘ 
| s Ss W sts s “ae . st war, raise barriers against extensiv - A : ; 

us into war. We must not leave the Must Aveid War arsenal for one side and reap the s ecatsins: tines Seininaiaain an enieiiinn a neutral in the last war, that it a ed grat aes Tp A desperate enemy may then for: 
fate of the nation in the hands of ’ profits of a brisk trade in munitions melden fer eueees tee a te close economic relationships _— the | pans I a@ war upon us_ which * otherwiss 
one man. no matter who he may be A “cash-and-carry” or “come-and- yg involvement. It is moral accep- ' belligerents and yet kept out of the would be unthinkable. 


They will be obliged to pay with world War. | Warns of Arms Boom 


their gold and securities. Their Our business, therefore, is not 


get-it” arrangement regarding such tance of the war as “our” war. We 





To keep out of this war we must 





guard intact the powers of Congress, a ee — materials = oil, cot- | shall be called pikers then if we whole productive machine will be Oo Ec — | Certainiy, we should oppose any | put our trust in the false prosperit b 
hich resents the people. We 0M, Steel, etc., coupled with a lim-  qon’t send our conscript soldiers to ; : ur Economic rower recommendation to lift the arms and of _war trade. but. instead. even a Ww 
een gens itation of sales to peace-time quotas aR used for war purposes. The few bil- ny . + SUS, SRORS, 
must so far as possible guard the based on purchases during tl t Europe's, trenches. ' lion dollars in gold and securities There is a tremendous gap in that munitions embargo because we must _ this last hour, to try to create a true 1 
people against propaganda and war Sime pa ob. ie aaa aes on | that they have here will pay only | line of reasoning. We cannot apply | protect the American people against prosperity by meeting the legitimate til 
incitement of all kinds. But we must woe neh a, pe aadiacen with Danger of War Boom for starting a war, not for finish- | the same measure by rod to both ; the development of a mammoth mu- demands of Americans and by trad- Q 
remember that the safest neutrality this belongs the policy on whic h all | When it is argued that there is no | ing it. Holland and the United States. An | nitions industry. ing with peacefyl nations. 
j F shich is recognized as neu- ‘ ee vie : Soe abi . ; ' : j han tw 10) " at tl = se n 
-* anger Pn ese are substantially agreed, that United vital distinction between arms and Since there is almost unanimous ®°onomic tie - » ane peri | Such development would, at ae 
rality by the w . | States citizens should be forbidden war materials, the answer is equally | cpposition in this country to paying and belligerents is a compara a end of the ny - warape oe ee . ad 
<a | to travel on belligerents’ ships and simple. A war boom in guns and | for another European war, it is only small matter, whereas an sconemnic where to which our munitioners were Paul Shipman , 
‘ ° | that United States ships should be shells and bombing planes is pecu- | fair to Great Britain and France to "“e-uP between the United States and | catering, leave us with an industry d ‘ 
Charies G. Fenwick prohibited from trading with belli- liarly artificial, since the plants, dies | give them notice at the outset that | Delligerents takes place on a vast that could not be easily liquidated An rews 
scale. and would subject our nation to lob- 


gerents and from entering war areas.  etc., for munition manufacture must ' it must be “cash on the barrelhead.” Gvencuse. 08, ¥.; Been, Low Sches! 
bying for still greater preparedness. sepaioaieies. ’ ’ 


Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Professor of : hes | 
Our program is based on the single be created fof this purpose alone at This will encourage early mediation. | Our factories and farms can roll | , . 
7 Syracuse University, 


Political Science, Bryn Mawr 
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answers: | AVING just returned from two 
HE Neutrality Act should be re- ») months in France and England 
va'ntiuens™inne'’ WHAT NEW OR REVISED TAXES SHOULD CONGRESS ENACT? wurst fiat 
, , revisi 5 bd reply. I found u to August 
us who advocated revision last ' p . 
spring were seeking to prevent war when I left England, that the peop 
of both countries universally showe: 


by making it clear to the German : 
government that the resources of In the issues of Aug. 28 and Sept.s4 I don’t see why it would not be + zance must be taken of the following * trary regulations in the administra- 4 Taxation was the beneficent way | a friendly good will toward the G 
the United States would be available ” Tue Unitep States News printed a good tax practice to levy a retail facts: tion of the Revenue Bureau. How- of providing for an army, navy, man people; not, of course, for Hi'- 
to those whom he was about to at- %¥Yposium of views of business lead- sales tax sufficient to finance all re- Corporation income taxes are al- ever, the complaint of most business courts and other necessary services. | ler and his international gangst« 
tack. Now that it is too 1.te to pre- 7S @"d others in answer to the fol- lief expenditures, letting other taxes yeady so onerous as to become al- men is not that taxes are too onerous It was an equitable arrangement of | They all sincerely felt that the Ve'- 
vent the conflict, it would seem of [0g questions: pay for the more normal expenses most a deterrent to business enter- but that the over-regulation of busi- paying for services rendered. sailles Treaty was oppressively un- 
a i “4 : / va 1. If increased Federal Govern? > faves ¥ tanti s , : ‘ just and sl Id be greatly liber- 
~ 2 y ho the overnmen a $ : . ee _ —— Pp " a jus an snou greati! 
first importance to insure that the hated ti Galena joe po , . of plying The objection to prise. Pay-roll taxes in their pres- ess enterprise greatiy compounds | But look at the change that has alised 
aeucaneee shall not succeed in his Saat antaiiimacennhd adiitiimel Gndinn such a tax is the danger of its be ent form, through social security , their problem. | taken place. We all recognize that Soni 2 . 
- ing ac } — 10? re: sing inet : . . ‘ | ¥ j ¢ Anave 1 clerks. pe 
criminal act i deal: Gn Gaueanes anaemia os coming just another tax to give the | Jegislation, are probably reasonable |~ Circumstances may develop so as | 08 rivers, hotel cier t 
er ¢ y ; viol e he fe xo _ ‘ ’ *€ ’ > rer p ore 10e she | : a3 ! . . . s§ S é J wel 
cee men Welatem the Kelleas dividual income, pay rolls, sales, ¢ Government more money to spend. | put further additions to such taxes | to require the origination of sub- | in shops, men and women 
ant « eve wr » } u ve, rolls, sales, es- ‘ . ; { g j sition ail 
Pact and done a grave wrong to the tes Sinaia , If it were possible, effectively, to would only add to the salary prob- | stantially greater Federal income, as formed and in high positio E 
United States In the interest, es or Government securities? t it . } a : : : , the same. The great obstacle 
ates. e i est, = ie Gein ; ona, | limit it to relief and remove that | lems of business because of the pres- | governmental debt cannot, in view | : +4) 
therefore, of our own national safety «. ff Congress now is to remor “d “aly fr nie sath in pas Rg aon | : waa | a difficulty of dealing with a gov- 
: a i ae ; burden entirely from other forms of | sure for increased wages in view of | of the staggering total of Federal : . 
t is imperative that we repeal those "07€ fax irritants and depressants |_| , ; ; ernment like Hitler’s, without 
. ai UNOs thas nek hake pele : . taxation so that they could be re- | these deductions from salary income. obligations outstanding, permit of ; as 
provisions of the act which give an tat affect business where—in your , , : “i : o1 honor, and both within and with- 
‘ ad ovinior ‘ : ee ‘ duced, a great step forward would Estate taxes are already almost con-  contantly increasing issues of Treas- ? i 4 
advantage to Hitler »pinion—-is it most essential to have : . ’ out Germany relying on force a 
; changes made? be made. fiscatory. ury debt, and the Federal Govern- : ‘ 
The embargo on arms, ammuni- ; = ae. Tt iy f : t ill malin awe to leat fear. 
F , ais : , 3. If there is one class o "es ? . he removal of tax exemption ment willl probably hav ‘ — 
tion and the instruments of war / e is one class of taxes Balancing the Budget ’ ” Pp England and France till the 


that you regar s mos pressi from vernment securities woul taxes rather than borrowing unless : - 
y gard as most depressing Go nt curities would b g moment spent their utmost efforts 





Simply means that Britain and The budget could be balanced ; aD ie 
France, which sought to avoid war ‘70™ @ business standpoint, will you — °© UNGBEL Could’ be balanced un- produce income but unquestionably | relief and other similar expenditures | for peace, up to the point past whit 
and began preparations for it too Please say which tax it is? der such a plan and the burden on | add to governmental costs through | can be greatly curtailed. | would have broken faith with P 
Ke i ars i rf 5 A" business reduc . r i x lun & 
late, will be denied the opportunity The following additional answers aa : pga ~ that it could 80 | increased interest expenditures. In | land and put Hitler on the road ‘9 
to make good their deficiencies. es-  %@ve been received: * ; 5 neni needs diminish, the the field of individual income tax be master of all Europe 
’ Sales tax co reduc siete ceteeliias . ast , 
pecially in airplanes. The present an 2 ae su be reduced and | payments, there appear to be possi- Walter D Fuller 
ally inated. ities el a : - 
law puts a premium upon aggres- James W Hook | y — bilities of increased revenue by re- ; Pravers for Peace 
sion, deliberately planned and pre- ° I strongly beiieve that the capital | ducing the amount of exempi in- Philadelphia, Pa.; President, . - 
: . . a oe . p ¢ si ie : : " i | il I as , and ao 
pared by Germany New Haven, Conn.; President, gains tax and all of the so-called | come and exacting taxes on salaries The Curtis Publishing Company, } Ti 1 the last ra sarge . aia 
Geometric Tool Company incentive taxes should be done away | in the lower income brackets. The i ull now, ace on rome ea 
Asks Repeal of Act with. If a sales tax is adopted to | benefit from such a change woulda answers: a ~tni “‘_~ ~ pon each e 
aE she ; ame aa . ‘ nroughou ritain ar ch € 
I advocate. therefore. that the em- answers: care for relief I should say that sur- not only result in greater revenue : : ; : ; sno . ma 
, a ag aver P ieee eae TYHE problem of taxation in this ning the 9 o’clock news of the B1 
bargo be repealed and that we re- Y feeling is that the country wih | ‘@%€S im the higher brackets should — but would serve the useful purpose sie ee ; , z meget 
ne \ gis that th intry wik ey eer ipa ‘ os ; country, in my opinion, is not ish Broadcasting Company was 
turn to the genera! rules of interna- | | Sali his. Doe na be materially reduced. Incomes in = of making many more thousands : i a 
rin é é :) vel much more " entirely a matter of expediency, as terrupted for such a service, % 


the lower brackets should be a little | tax-conscious. 
more heavily taxed in order to make 


tional law which we lowed until heavilv e ‘ 5 . + } . : : , » 
followed until heavily taxed if its financial stability your questions might imply. The prayers for wisdom and calmness 
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a lien S itecaaten ulead ee a nae ame the? nation tax-eonsctous. : a taxation absurdity has not yet negge all countries; for the ween : 
i tie an an Unies tat Game “i ty re egg Bes we Judg- inkesttanse texte should be con- . ms 7 renched the extreme where we have Harris swing wearepon of gt agg ts 
certed Peace Ffforis 1t the United | nati as Bielont alancing the fined to the States and not be The sales tax has always appeared only a choice between the devil and | WALTER D. FULLER ne, Italy wae saga oe - 
Biases ehou's) san a didkeaainn aie. 1atlo} oudg made a part of the Federal tax sys- be one of the most equitable the indigo sea. However, as custom- ness in Britain to admit ~€ 
dine isnk shecrving teats teunte An approach to this can be made tem forms of taxation and in the form = ary,-we probably will try to decide wherever she had been — : 
Obilgations no’ to resort to war and by Teducing governmental expenses mapas 7 sabes of a manufacturers’ sales tax it is between tweedledum and tweedledee | we have a monster on our hands and understanding hepae cee i 
mations vislatiag thes. That was and, of course, that is the proper probably one of the least difficult as to who shall pay more, this time, | we think principally of how we can | whom we are estranged. s n chap r’ 
intended to act as a deterrent to ‘2 "8° far as is physically pos- James J. Roe taxes to collect, but most of us who for the rising cost of government. temporize. No longer is taxation a land is aeneing ner alr goon " 
violations of the Kellogg Pact and sible But in my judgment, it won’t ; favor such a tax hesitate to sug- Robert Louis Stevenson might matter of paying for services ren- | loaded with pamphiets, not Y i 
would have operated against Jap- nearly suffice Jersey City, N. Te Vice President, gest it because our experience has have been thinking of taxation when dered; it’s a matter of ‘prescribing If this war is not perhaps ‘ 
anese Age:ession as well as against There must be increased taxation Hudson City Savings Bank, always been that new taxes never he wrote “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” the next dose of Cconemsc poison to ! civilization as we know it, somé¢ 
possinle German aggression on corporation and individual in- have supplanted the existing forms At least there is an analogy. In our our system and institutions. | the magnificent spiri‘ which t 4 ‘ -! 

The 2 ant thing for the mo- comes, Government securities and answers: of taxation but have only added to | dilemma about taxation we usually Sometimes the dosage is for rev- | illuminates the attitude of cn ies K 
wens % .9 41) German aggression. Very probably a new tax levied on HAVE your letter requesting an 4 constantly increasing tax burden. forget that, in the beginning of our | enue only, sometimes for reprisal, | and France toward the German } 
S s 3 : ms against Japa retail sales. I do not think that pay ~ expression of opinion regarding Some of the greatest tax irritants republic, taxation simply represented Sometimes for punishment, and , ple must be preserved Only ° pt 
. i > yposed by Senator: rolls or estates shou'd be further governmental policy in connection are unquestionably to be found in the cost of community services. In- sometimes for pure political ag- | without hate dictated by poesiggia . 
Pl utan } ! yerg and other taxed. In fact, I think all pay-roll with its tax problem If increased the field of corporate taxation wit! Gividuals couldn't afford any army to grandizement: but for services ren- | ity itself, after Hitler and apa a 
ea tage taxes should be repealed as quickly , Federal income becomes necessary, unreasonable provisions with regard protect life, property, peace and dered, practically never | shall have been overthrown, Ca 

sam conAdent that if Gre Srit- | as possible j 44 would appear to me that cogni- ; to capital gains and losses and arbi- | freedom. j {Continued on Page 5.) } (Continued on Page 13.) 
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+ THE RISING COST OF LIVING: ITS CAUSES AND THE PROSPECTS + 
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gone, 


FEW days ago, sugar looked like 
\ , drug on the market. Growers 
e arguing that they were being 
ved out by low prices. Govern- 
was bolstering the market. 
Before the end of last week sugar 
id not be bought in some Ameri- 
communities. Prices had sky- 
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Behind the “war boom’ 
in prices. Huge supplies of 
goods that may check a 
runaway in cost of living. 








cketed. Housewives were hoarding 
merchants holding for an ad- 
ce. Even the White House called 
> Secretary of Agriculture to talk 
it what could be done to keep 
es from rising so fast. 
was only a week or so ago that 
1est officials were wrinkling their 
over the problem of meat 
ducts. Low prices threatened to 
Middle Western Corn Belt 
ners to demand more help from 
vernment. 


ws 


ise 


Now pork chops are a luxury for | 


households and beef is mov- 
out of sight. 

Not so long ago Government was 

loans to support the price 
Sheep growers were in de- 


King 
wool 
Today, wool promises to become 
Merchants hesitate to sell 


arce 
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A Tip to the Nation’s Shoppers 











—Wide World 


President Roosevelt has assured the nation that there is no need 

to hoard food supplies and that the Justice Department has been 

ordered to investigate war profiteering in necessary commodities. 

Nevertheless, crowds like those shown above have jammed the 
stores, laying in supplies of all sorts of goods. 





wool clothing at the old prices. 


Manufacturers talk of a 20 to 25 per 


cent rise in clothing prices. 


Over-night war had raised a cost 
of living problem. 
To the President in the White 


House went complaints from many 
parts of the nation, asserting that 


merchants were taking advantage of 
war to profiteer. 

From the President to Secretary 
Henry Wallace at the Department of 
Agriculture went a call for informa- 
tion. Mr. Wallace, at the White 
House, reported that prices had been 
going up over the nation; that some 


WHAT CHANGES ARE NEEDED 
IN FEDERAL TAX SYSTEM? 


By WALTER D. FULLER 
[Continued From Page 4] 
Part of our predicament probably 


prings from the fact that, as a na- 


*hange, which we generally 


yn, we have undergone a profound 
refuse 
recognize. The day when the cost 
sovernmental services was far less 
in potential revenue is long since 
but we still use the horse and 


yuegy method of deciding how much 


we are going to spend for govern- 


nent, and then finding ways of get- 


ting it, 


3 


regardless of the conse- 
iences. 

The time has come when business 
hods should be applied. Any 
l-ordered business determines in 
probable income and 


vance its 


then cuts the spending cloth to fit 


he pattern. 


Concealed Taxes 

Another and larger part of our 

dicament has to do with the way 

xation has been concealed. Only 
mall part of our taxation today is 
rect and simple. People who pay 
lly don’t realize it. Instead, they 
me business for rising living costs 
unemployment when, in fact, 
ition is the root of our present- 
evils. 

Not satisfied with the disguise, 
has been added a “Govern- 
check-off” through Social Se- 
and other such legislation, 

ultimate effect of which no one 
iy can even guess. 

Usually we think of taxation as a 
ince. Actually, it is a three- 
ed menace to progress. The 
em of the Federal Government 

“nere next to extract tax monies 
‘actly the problem of most States 
cities in America. So the in- 
dual and the corporation face a 

ie threat on the slim line of 
and working capital remain- 


lhe Incentive Principle 

If we ever want to end this per- 
temporizing with the taxa- 
and start the fundamental 
tructive work necessary toward 


lai 


evil 


prosperity, we will have to 
inge a lot of our moss-covered 
osophy. We will need to con- 


ite taxation so that the prob- 
of local, State and Federal gov- 
nent will be one, probably with a 
ied tax program and collection 
‘em; we will make taxation so 
ct that there can be no case of 
taken identity; we will unmask 
inister effect on our economy 
we will return again to the 
nitive, or at least constructive 
‘cept of taxation’s purpose. 
‘his incentive concept does not 
a subsidy for good behavior. 
it could be furthered by deter- 
ng services purely in the pub- 
interest which might be better 
vided by government. 
ve might be surprised to find that 
only everything conceivable 
covered, but that we have 
a long way along the un- 
rican road.to socialism. But we 
a realistically apply an incentive 
“on philosophy to our problem 
iat those who contribute to civi- 
on and who consciously per- | 


is 


+ form 


the 
not 


to 
are 


their social obligation 
whole community at least 
penalized for their efforts. 

We might, too, in our present 
emergency, apply the incentive phi- 
losophy in another way—we might 
try priming the other end of the 
pump, the business end. If we are 
ordained to a pump-priming theory 
—Whether we like it or not—we 
might just as well use the unbal- 
anced budget principle to bring 
about necessary tax reductions 
that business can afford to hire 
more workers and people can afford 
to buy the things they want. This 
can be no more abhorrent than new 
and paralyzing taxes or than further 
will-o-wisp spending. 


Reduced Levies Asked 

To answer your questions specifi- 
cally, I think that before we increase 
the rate of taxation we should re- 
verse the whole procedure and try 
out the stimulant of tax reduction 
so that business can operate more 
normally, even if this necessitates a 
further temporary unbalancing of 
the budget. 

As for the question of the most es- 
sential tax irritant to be removed, 
there seems little room for question. 
Those taxes which are punitive, and 
would have been unconstitutional in 
any other times, should be the fir’. 
to go. And if regulatory and puni- 
tive taxation is eliminated the fillip 
to business from the resulting sense 
of greater security and the possibil- 
ity of normal profits again will be 
amazing. 

And I think that that, too, an- 
swers your third question as to the 
one class of taxes that is most de- 
pressing from a business standpoint. 


so 


E. C. Stokes 
Trenton, N. J.; Chairman of 
Board, The First Mechanics 


National Bank: Former Governor 
of New Jersey, 


answers: 

(y: If increased Government in- 
come is necessary, and I don’t 

think it is, with proper economy the 

fairest additional tax would be a 

sales tax, either applied universally 

or to business corporations. 

Two. Taxes on individual incomes 
and on business and corporate in- 
comes should be drastically reduced. 
The action of Congress in reducing 
taxation on business has had a very 
inspiring effect. As soon as business 
is assured that it will not be taxed 
as it is now or has been, capital will 
at once flow into business channels, 
and more men will be employed and 
expense of relief will be greatly re- 
duced. 

In our city of Trenton 
ago we had 420 industries operating 
in their own factories and today the 
number is reduced to 220. This 
shows the effect of taxation on busi- 
ness, and in a few years, at this rate, 
practically all small 
prises will be eliminated 

One factory here with gross busi- 
ness of from $450,000 to $750,000 an- 
nually had expenses in- 
creased, because. of the social secur- 


ten years 


business enter- 


its 


has 


{ 


+ ity 


tax and wage increase, $42,000 
per year. Whereas the profits of the 
business during seven months of a 
year were formerly $30,000, today the 
business is just breaking even. 

This is evidence of the ruinous ef- 
fect of Government taxation on the 
small business company. Any class 
of taxes is disastrous to business 
courage and initiative. 

The growth of this country is due 
to the fact that the small business 
man has grown to a big business 
man and when you take away from 
the small business man the courage 
to launch out in business endeavor, 
you will destroy the greatest asset 
of America—a thing that has made 
America great and encouraged the 
pioneer in business accomplishments. 
Any kind of taxation is, therefore, 
detrimental to business growth. 


of the price rises grew out of the 
of customers 


very urgent demand 
themselves who wanted to hoard 
food; that even with the rises most 
prices still were lower than two, 
three, four or five years ago. 

Mr. Wallace advised Mr. Roosevelt 


that this country is amply supplied 
with foodstuffs for any emergency 
and in many commodities is more 
than amply supplied 

Markets, however, have been ris- 
ing sharply and there arose ques- 
tions about the exact situation and 
about the probable situation in the 
future. 

Facts as Officially 
these: 

Stocks of sugar in the United 
tates are much higher than a year 
ago at 1,035,000 tons of cane sugar 
and 725,000 tons of beet sugar. The 
domestic sugar crop is larger and 
potential production from Cuba and 
other producing areas is ample for 
all requirements. 
Wheat supplies in 
States are more than 900 million 
bushels and domestic requirements 
are under 625 million bushels. 


reported are 


the United 


Ample Meat Supplies 
Assured for Nation 


There are huge supplies of eorn 

a prospective total of nearly 3 billion 
bushels with new crop and carry- 
over—and this crop assures a large 
supply of livestock and cattle. The 
result is that the nation today has 
ample supplies of meat to meet all 
prospective demand. 
“Cotton stocks in this country at 
the moment amount to ‘about 25 
million bales and domestic demand 
for cotton runs at the rate of under 
7 million bales a year. Here all 
the cotton that the world can want, 
once the price reaches a level that 
will permit the Government to Sell 
cotton that is under loan. 

If it is only the cost of living that 
is involved and if the cost of living 
is to depend on supplies of foodstuffs 
and fibers within this country, the 
United States is amply protected 
against any need for a run-away 
price increase in just about every- 
thing but wool. 

The Government can let down the 
bars on sugar imports; can release 
grains held under loan; can let cot- 
ton run out from under the loan and 
can end buying of surplus commodi- 
ties for free distribution. 

All of those moves may fail to 
force producers to let go their live- 
stock or their grain, but officials feel 
that the chances are that every need 
is going to be met without wide- 
spread profiteering. 

And what is profiteering? 

Mr. Wallace explained to 
President that the Government 


is 


the 
for 


+ 





Harris 


& Ewing 
THE SECRETARY SAYS 

Wallace 
says that increased food prices are 


Secretary of Agriculture 


not caused by any action taken by 
the farmers. 





more than six years has been try- 
ing to bring farm prices back to the 
level of “parity”. Parity is about 
$1.12 a bushel for wheat; 81 cents 
for corn; 15.6 cents a pound for cot- 
ton; $9.10 a hundredweight for hogs 
Until parity is reached and passed 
and until farmers have had achance 
to enjoy high prices and the Gov- 
ernment has had a chance to reduce 
some subsidies, the Secretary of Ag 
riculture believes that it would be 
unwise for Government to try to 
force prices lower. 

But at the same time, Secretary 
Wallace is reminding the farmers of 
what happened in the last war and 
is urging them to continue to coop- 
erate to control acreage planted to 
major crops 

Feared by the Government's farm 
planners are two things 

1. A kiting of farm prices that will 
lead farmers to ignore acreage con- 
trols and to expand their crops. 

2. A rise in land values that 
capitalize war-time prices and 
to an expansion of debt. 

With war ended and with 
farm plant expanded and the 
cerlying value of that plant 
talized on a high basis, there could 
be a new collapse and a farm prob- 
lem of vast proportions, in the offi- 
cial view. 


will 
lead 


the 
un- 
capi- 


Industrial Products 


Also Move Higher 


But it is not entirely in the farm 
field that profiteering and price rises 
are causing concern. 

All commodity markets showed 

} gains, with scrap iron and pig iron 
and steel and copper and lumber 


+ and the whole array of metals point- 
ing higher. The same was true of 
textiles 

Added up, the prospect definitely 
was for higher costs of living re- 


gardless of whether or not the pres- 
ent wave of advances subsides. Con- 
tinuing war means steady demand 
and an adjustment to a higher level 





This adjustment can carry with 
it a definite tendency toward infla- 
tionary use of the nation’s vast sup- 
ply of bank resources. Improving 
business will lead industry to im- 
prove plant, to build up inventory 
and to borrow in the process. Bor- 


rowing will touch off an expansion 
of purchasing power as_ borrowed 
funds go into use. 

The result can be the rising pros- 
perity that has been sought ever 
since 1929 

Both deflation and pump priming 
in peace time failed to produce that 
prosperity War promises t do 
what the peace-time efforts of Gov- 
ernment were unable to do 

Workers to Seek 
Wage Increases 
At the same time, with rising busi- 


nes activity and rising prices will go 


rising demands from workers for 
larger wages with which to pay for 
the increased cost of living 
Officials point out that labor in 
the United States is much more 
broadly organized than in 1915 and 


1916 when rising costs of living 
struck the country at the 
the World War. 

Organized workers are expected to 
be quick to step forward with de- 
mands for a slice of the profits that 
may now be in sight and for income 
with which to pay the bigger food 
and clothing bills 

Whether this is to mean increased 
numbers of strikers is uncertain. At 
the moment trouble is threatening 
in the shipping industry and in the 
automobile industry Textiles, too, 
are listed as a vulnerable point 


time of 


. — . P 
Some U. 8S. Economists 
7 >: ° 
Frown on Price Rises 
Many of the Government’s 
nomic advisers are inclined to frown 
upon the present upward movement 
in 


eco- 


prices. 
These advisers point to the auto- 
mobile industry as a shining exam 
ple of the course that all business 
should pursue. This industry 
holding and even reducing prices on 
1940 models. The view of planners 
is that this technique is the correct 
idle 


1S 


one as long as there are men 
and idle money and idle machines 
and idle raw material resources in 
the country. The first emphasis 


should be—according to their view— 
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Pete 


to get these resources occupied and 
then ») think about getting rich 

A wave of price rises could delay 
the full recovery that some think 
war would produce if it lasts long 
enough 

Much depends on the ccurse and 
duration of the present war 

A short war would bring a sud- 


den end to the wave of inflationary 
buying that has started. End to the 


war would raise many and vital 
problems, some of them new 

Markets and official planning, 
however, both are anticipating a 


long war of attrition that will draw 
upon the resources of the world. 

In a war of that kind the United 
States is in a key position. 

But already high officials, led by 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes, are 
cemanding that due consideration 
be given to conservation of this 
basic reseurces so that 

1ese resources are not squandered 
eon sales to foreign nations to shoot 
up and destroy in war. 

If this philosophy eventually 
Should prevail, there would be lim- 
its on exports for war purposes and 
more emphasis on domestic recovery 
through increased spending on in- 
ternal development of housing and 


country's 





railroad improvement and _ road 
building and other domestic ven- 
tures 
ALL 
CLEVELAND 


(Addit 


HOTEL 


From Hotel Cleveland 


the entire city opens 





before you like a fan. 
Under the same roof with you are the 
five fine buildings of the Terminal 
development, and the Union Terminal 
itself. Convenience is only one of the 
many advantages Hotel Cleveland 
offers. Rooms are luxuriantly com- 
fortable. Meals are famous. Everyone 
from bellboy to manager tries to 


‘ 
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prove we're glad to have you with us, 







Five air-conditioned 
Restaurants, including 
Men's Cafe 
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RIGHT COMBINATION 


of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos 
brings out the best features of each 


All the fine American and 
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or your pleasure... 


The Right 


y ra e 
nbination } 


of the world’s best 
4 
\ cigarette tobaccos 


Turkish tobaccos in Chesterfield’s 
famous blend are known for some 
particular smoking quality... 

and the way Chesterfield com- 
bines these fine tobaccos is why you 
get a milder, better-tasting smoke 
with a more pleasing aroma. 
That is why, when you try them 
we believe you'll say... 
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NOT SUBJECT TO BLACKOUTS 


Cartoonist Carmack in the Christian Science Monitor 
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KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE ROAD, UNCLE! 


Cartoonist Thomas in the Detroit News 





+ SUBMARINE WARFARE~ + 


apg received concerning the sinking 4, minion-News (Dem.), “until hours later there 


of the British steamer Athenia, in the sea 
west of Scotland, convinces 75 per cent of the 
commenting press that the cause of the disas- 
ter was a torpedo from a German submarine. 

As Americans were aboard the ship, it is held 
by the editors that this country is officially 
concerned with the destruction. The advice 
of 25 per cent of the newspapers is that full 
investigation should precede final judgment. 

“The people of this country,” according to 
the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “have 
learned to expect this sort of thing from their 
observation of Hitler's philosophy and meth- 
ods.” That paper concludes that “deadlier 
than sudden fury is the cold hatred of Nazism 
and all its works which this atrocity has im- 
measurably strengthened.” 

Observing that the United States will make 
an investigation, the Cincinnati Times-Star 
(Rep.), declares that “if a submarine did this 
thing, piracy is again on the high seas”. 

“From the time the ship was reported tor- 
pedoed,” says the Morgantown (W. Va.) Do- 


was no sign, no word from London. Where, 
we asked, was the British navy? Why was a 
ship so laden permitted to depart through ob- 
viously perilous ,waters without a convoy? 
Other more disquieting questions must remain 
unspoken until the full facts, if they are ever 
available, are presented.” 

“The (German) effort to deny responsibility 
when the facts can be so readily verified”, 
thinks the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.), 
“tends to discredit other claims or explana- 
tions. What credence can be put in tomorrow's 
official protestations if today’s are shown to be 
false? The more frequently either side in this 
conflict is caught lying, the less chance will 
there be that other announcements, even when 
correct, will be accepted.” 


“The war, when it is ended,” contends the 
Toledo Blade (Ind.), “will also spell the end 
of Nazi gangsterism. Then, and probably only 
then, will the German people be free to form 
and to express their opinion of what Hitlerism 
has really meant to them.” 


| 








NEUTRALITY LAW 


REVISION: VIEWS ’ 


OF EDITORS 


: issue of repeal of the arms embargo in 

the Neutrality Law is revived after the 
broadcast by President Roosevelt, with its ap- 
peal for national unity, its voicing of the hope 
that there shall be “no blackout of peace in the 
United States,” and his statement of American 
interest in the war. 

Repeal of the embargo is advocated by 61 per 
cent of the commenting press, but opposition to 
immediate action is declared by 39 per cent. 

Repeal is upheld as a means of curbing the 
activities of the dictator of Germany and for 
the sale of safety in the world, including that 
of the United States. 

The contrary position is taken by those who 
argue that the present law would maintain peace 
for the United States. 


“Every practical con- 
sideration of our own se- 


To Aggressors curity, every decent re- 
gard for the rights of 


Is Advocated ; 
nations which are resist- 


ing unprovoked aggression,” advises the New 
York Times (Dem.), “every instinctive loy- 
alty to the cause of democracy and honor in a 
troubled world, counsels amendment of the 
Neutrality Act at a special session of Congress, 
to be held without a moment’s unnecessary loss 
of time.” 

“By shutting and locking our doors, by cut- 
ting to zero our trade with all belligerents, by 
clamping down a censorship upon all propa- 
ganda,” urges the Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), 
“we could stay out of war. It could even be 
done while carrying on full neutral trade with 
whichever group of belligerents we could reach 
with our goods. That course involves innum- 
erable irritations and requires a willingness to 
place our form of government, our civilization 
and the lives of our youth above national pride. 
The Scandinavian countries did it last time.” 


Resistance 


“The existing neutral- 
ity statute,” comments 
the San Antonio Express 
(Ind), “is not merely 
unsatisfactory, but down- 
right dangerous. It has not worked impartially 
in practice and public opinion demands a 
change.” 

“The Executive Department is hampered to 
a degree,” concludes the New York Sun (Ind.), 
“by a statute which, while it records the present 
overwhelming opposition of the people of this 
country to military entanglements abroad, is ill 
advised in its terms, but the Executive Depart- 
ment is strengthened by the unparalleled 
peace-time appropriations made by Congress to 
provide weapons of defense for the country. 
The Executive Department still possesses great 
authority in diplomatic emergencies. If it ex- 
ercises that authority with discretion none of 
the country’s principles or rights need be sac- 
rificed.” 

“Both mind and conscience,” asserts the 
Washington Post (Ind.), “are stimulated by 
Mr. Roosevelt when he suggests that our in- 
fluence should from this moment be thrown in 
the direction of a final peace which will make 
impossible continuation of such aggression as 
that for which the dictatorships have come to 
stand.” 

“A majority of Americans,” it is pointed out 
by the Richmond (Va.) News Leader (Dem.), 
“sympathizes with France and Britain. Our 
Government must provide some safety-valve for 
that sympathy. If Congress denies the people 
the consolation of knowing that America is 
helping France and Britain at least to the ex- 
tent of sending them supplies, then disaster to 
those powers would produce an explosion of 
fear and concern in America that might force 
us into war.” 


Present Law 
Regarded As 


Dangerous 


“It may be assumed,” 
states the Kansas City 
Star (Ind.), “that sooner 
or later the munitions 
embargo will be repealed 
and a general cash-and-carry statute enacted in 
its place. The question of our economic pre- 
paredness is more complex.” 

“It is unfortunate,” says the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.), “that our Government has to consider 
such changes in our neutrality laws after a war 
has broken out rather than before. But no argu- 
ments about the inadvisability of changing 
the rules while the game is in progress 
ought to deter us from this task. The belliger- 
ent powers changed their rules and regulations 
as to blockade and contraband repeatedly dur- 
ing the last war, and they will doubtless do so 
again this time. We ourselves altered our stand 
on loans and a number of matters while the war 
was in progress and we can do so again without 
misgiving. Our purpose should be to devise a 
system of neutrality best suited to our needs.” 


Arms Embargo 
Repeal Viewed 


As Certain 
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THE WORLD OF TOMORROW? 


Cartoonist Messner in the Hartford Times 
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Cartoonist Henderson in the Providence Journal 
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AFTER A LOOK AT THE FRONT PAGE 


Cartoonist Manning for the Phoenix Republic and Gazette Syndicate 
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4HE STRANGEST of all wars is 
1 sow being fought under a blanket 
ficial silence along Germany's 
western border. 
. as German troops march into Po- 
, ysing the traditional weapons 
sattle, a “war that nobody knows” 
aking place in the West. One 
important weapons is 


\\ 


most 





Britain’s “white war” on 
Germany. Can it stir rebel- 
lion against Hitler? 








» and will continue to be propa- 
important is this new phase of 
white war” that the first air action 
taken by the British Royal Air Force 
to fly over Germany and dis- 
t te. not bombs, but millions of 
aynti-Nazi pamphlets printed in Ger- 
man Similar flights were repeated 
aj} week, concentrating on the in- 
dustrialized Rhineland areas. 

as Prime Minister Chamberlain 
ceclared to the House of Commons, 
on the eve of his declaration 
sf war, “We have no quarrel with 
the German people except that they 
allowed themselves to be governed 
by a Nazi government.” 

Overthrow of Adolf Hitler is thus 
target of the allied high 


even 


the first 
command 
On the German side, propaganda 
as become equally important. At 
present it shows in German war com- 
muniques which belittle action on 
he western front and, in fact, read 
as if there were no military moves 


at all on the French border. 
The German purpose is thought 
to be this: that if Poland is con- 


quered and securely occupied, Hit- 
ler, either in his own name or 
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The President’s 





“Front Line” of Advice 








Attorney General 
“Spies” 


“Money” 


“Gunboats” 


Secretary of Treasury Acting Secretary of Navy Secretary of Interior 
“Resources” 


Wide World 


Harris & Ewing 
Secretary of War 
“Armament” 


Armed with detailed information on a host of subjects, members of the Cabinet keep arriving at the 
White House for conferences with the President. Under Attorney General Murphy, national police 


and secret service agencies will work against espionage, sabotage and propaganda. 
‘cushions” are being set up for domestic finances. 
Under Secretary of Interior Ickes, national 


Treasury Morgenthau, 


Navy Edison, naval defenses are being strengthened. 


Under Secretary of 
Under Acting Secretary of 


resources from timber to gas will be protected. Under Secretary of War Woodring, the armed forces 
are being brought up to authorized peace-time strength. ’ 





through Premier Mussolini of Italy, + to 


will offer to call off the war in the 
West, disarm and make a peace set- 
tlement with Great Britain 
Whether or not such an offer is 
accepted by Great Britain and 
France, the mere act of making the 
offer and publicizing it is calculated 
tc have a damaging effect on morale 
in the democratic countries. As de- 
Signed by Reich Propaganda Min- 
ister Goebbels, such a peace proposal 
would be aimed to weaken what en- 
thusiasm for the war exists among 
the general public in the allied coun- 
tries. This would also be an attempt 
to force Great Britain and France 


assume _ responsibility—guilt 
continuing the war. 

Prime Minister Chamberlain's dif- 
ferentiation between the German 
people and the Nazi party is based 
on knowledge or hope that an anti- 
Nazi organization of some strength 
exists in Germany today. On this 
alsc iw based the strange new tactic 
of opening the war with paper bul 
lets instead of steel projectiles 

The political situation in Germany 
shortly before Hitler came into power 
in 1933 and for the first few months 
after his rise to the Chancellorship 
is what gives hope that there may 
still exist in Germany a large group 


| 


for ¢ opposed to Hitlerism 


Plebiscites ordered in Germany by 
Chancellor Hitler showed, as late as 
1934, some organized opposition to 
the Nazi regime. Despite a warning 
by Herr Goebbels that loss of a single 
vote would mean “disaster,” 
were 2.1 million Germans in Novem- 
ber, 1934, who voted “No” when 
asked to approve the Nazi govern- 
ment In August, 1934, this open 
No” vote rose to 4.3 millions and 
reached an average of 20 per cent 
in the large industrial towns 

Most of this anti-Nazi vote was 
registered by Communists and Social 
Democrats, the largest two opposi 


Labor: WAR AND MARITIME SERVICE: 
HOW CONFLICT IS AFFECTING WORKERS 


+ the National Labor Relations Board. 


Kecesqrauca * 


AJEUTRAL America’s most imme- 
/* diate danger zone as far as labor 
is concerned is in the ranks of its 
going personnel. 

Maritime workers subjected to Na- 
s vagaries must now also reckon 
v elligerent shipping which, as 
shows, does not always re- 

pect a neutral’s flag. 
e outbreak of war in Europe 
therefore resulted in demands 
dy American seamen for higher pay 





New problems for work- 
men in war's effects. How 
Europe’s conflict is felt by 
our labor. 








mpensation for sailing in war 
nes. For the present this has tend- 
fd to shadow the ever-present juris- 
mal union problem existing be- 

tween American Federation of Labor 

d Congress of Industrial Organi- 
maritime affiliates on both 
and West coasts. 
National Maritime Union, a 
CIO affiliate, is asking for its mem-- 
's a $250 bonus for each man on 
fach trip, a $25,000 individual war- 
MSK insurance, and a 40 per cent in- 

ase in the manning scale of U. S 
either passenger or freight, 
into war zones. 
4 result there have been delays 
everal ships scheduled to sail 
Atlantic ports for Europe where 
were to assist in the evacua- 
‘ion of American nationals. The 
ed States Maritime Commission 
indicated to both ship officers 
inion Officials that it cannot 
sider the demands. 


ns 
the East 


ine 





headed 
As 


Operators Declare 
Demands Impossible 
Shipping operators, in answer to 
inion’s demands, claimed that 
were “impossible,” that if 
ed they would add $400,000 to 
‘Ost Of one trip of a 25,000-ton 
NMU president Joseph Curran, 
10 Was reported to have said that 
nion planned to scale down its 
anads in negotiations, at the 
*k-end said that the union’s 
noers would “man ships without 
‘8€s" 1f shipping lines would “sup- 
free passage to returning Amer- 
stranded in war zones. In a 
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LABOR INVESTIGATION—FIRST STEP 


The House committee which will investigate the policies of the 
National Labor Relations Board holds its first meeting to organize 


and map plans for the inquiry. 


tives Halleck; Smith, Chairman, and Routzohn. 


Left to right, seated: Representa- 


Back row, left 


to right: Representatives Murdock and Healey. 





telegram to President Roosevelt,¢ The demands from the longsnore- 
Secretary Hull, Secretary Hopkins, men stem from the fear that the 
Secretary Perkins and Chairman dock problem will be seriously af- 


the Maritime Commission 
said owners were 
“charging exorbitant rates to re- 
turning Americans and carrying 
war cargoes at a tremendous profit.’ 

Officials recalled that, during the 
Spanish civil war, union seamen re- 
ceived a $50 bonus for each trip and 


Land of 
Mr. Curran 


ship 


a $5-a-month wage increase for 
ships traveling into the Mediter- 
ranean, while ships were carrying 


war risk insurance 

Although the problem at present 
centers on the Atlantic coast, indi- 
cations multiply that the problem 
may be tangled still further to in- 
clude West Coast shipping. On the 
Pacific, CIO maritime leader Harry 
Bridges has stated that the union 
can not sign one or 2-year contracts 
with fixed wage scales. This is taken 
to mean that the unions will be de- 
manding a sliding wage scale geared 
to rising war cost levels 


Reduction in Hours 
Is Sought by AFL 


The AFL is by no means silent in 
the present situation. On East 
Coast, the Internationa] Longshore- 
men’s Association, an AFL affiliate 
headed by Joseph P. Ryan, is 
ing a reduction in weekly working 
hours from 44 to 40 and an increase 
in hourly wages from $1.05 to $1.15 


the 
Une 


seeK- 


‘ 


fected in proportion as foreign ship- 
ping is curtailed at American ports 
It was estimated by Mr. Ryan that 
half the union’s total membership of 
40.000 would be thrown into idleness 
unless the employment were spread 


through a reduction in hours of 
work 

Although the NMU indicated that 
ii would not take concerted action, 
it was explained by officials that 


even if the union sent men toa ship 
in response to a ship operator’s call 
it could not guarantee that its mem- 
bers would sign up fur voyage. How- 
ever, United States officials con- 
cerned with evacuating American 
nationals from war zones refused to 
accept the implied threat and went 
ahead chartering vessels for the re- 
lief voyages. In some cases, United 
States ships were unable to race for 
European ports until promises were 
made to crew members that future 
agreements on bonuses and wal 
risk insurance would apply retroac- 
tively 


NLRB Investigation 
Speeded by Committee 





Another repercussion of the war 
on labor problems was evidenced at 
he first meeting of e special 
House committee created at the las 


session of Congress to inv 


' 


+ 


In the opinion of its chairman, Rep- 
resentative Howard Smith (Dem.) of 
Virginia, the inquiry has taken on 
increased stature because of the war 
and the committee will attempt to 
speed investigaticn that its 
findings on the causes of labor and 
industrial disputes may lead to re- 
medial legislation. Committee mem- 
bers were in agreement that in these 
critical times it would be a calamity 
for labor strife to cripple industrial 
production. 

“The committee,” Representative 
Smith stated, “intends to speed its 
work in view of the European situa- 
tion in order to make recommenda- 
tions for correction of present labor 
CGisturbances, and in order that our 
productive capacity may not suffer 
in case of future emergency.” 


its sO 


case of national 
emergency, the Government has 
ample powers to conscript both 
labor and capital in seeing to it 
that maintenance of behind-the- 
lines industrial production is guar- 
anteed. 


However, in 


Wage-Hour Group 
Expands Personnel 


As industry prepares for an antic- 
ipated boom, the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministration also is preparing bv) 
adding 400 new inspectors to 
force in order to assist employers in 
complying with the over-time pay 
requirement of the law. 

The law at present requires em- 
ployers to compensate their employ- 
es for all work in excess of 44 hours 
a week at the rate of one and one- 
half times the regular rate. Last 
April, Administrator Andrews ruled 
that such compensation must be in 
the form of cash at the end of each 
regular pay period. The insistence 
on cash and not time as compensa- 


1ts 


tion was called for since, as Mr 
Andrews explained, “Any other 
practices would permit the defer- 


ment of payment or over-time to 
such an extent that the plain pur- 
pose of the act would be defeated.” 

One exception was permitted 
however. It was held that where 
employes were usually paid fort! 
nightly or monthly, it was permis- 
sible for over-time worked in “one 
week to be compensated for in sub- 
sequent week or weeks within the 
established pay period 

The Wage-Hour Administration 
has in preparation a_ simplified 
form of the ruling on over-time 
compensation which should be made 
ers and employes 


1vailable to employ 


in the near future, 


there | 


PROPAGANDA WAR’: CAN IT TURN TIDE OF CONFLICT? 


tion blocs in the German Reichstag ¢ ficials, Germany's internal economic + 
before the advent of the Nazi revo- situation argues for an overthrow 
lution. of the Nazis if opposition to Hitler 

The combined strength of the is given an opportunity to express 
Communist and Social Democratic itself, 
parties in November, 1932, totalled This belief is based partly on the 
13,241,000 against 11,279,006 for the fact that Germany began this war 
Nazis. The reason why the Nazis, a _ py issuing food cards. while such ra- 
minority party, gained power in Ger- tioning measures were not taken in 
many can be read in the manner in’ the first World War until near its 
which, the Social Democrats coop- close. It is also commonly known 
erated with the German government, that Germany has been short of sup- 
which was tolerant toward Hitler, plies of fats, butter, eggs, cotton, 
rather than with the Communists, woo! and other necessities for several 
Hitler's sworn enemies at that time. years. The British blockade is ex- 
rected to intensify these shortages 
and the Britons’ hope is that the 
shortage will eventually erupt into 
a revolutionary movement against 
the Nazi party. 

Another internal weakness of the 
Third Reich is its Czech and Austrian 


Government Opposition 


Once Six Million 
In each estimaie of what anti- 
Nazi strength may be in Germany 
today, much is made of the fact that 
pre-Hitler elections showed six mil- 








oa 


ninorities, recently acquired and not 
yet fully assimilated. Former Presi- 
dent Benes of Czechoslovakia already 
has served warning that Czechs 
within and outside the former re- 
public will work for the overthrow 
of Hitler Presumably the several 
million Viennese trade unionists who 
were bitterly opposed to Fascism be- 
fore they were engulfed by Germany 
have plans to Nazism from 
within during the war. 


resist 


Thus some hope is cherished in 
Great Britain that the German peo- 
ple can be divorced from their Nazi 
It is admitted, however, that 
a revolution in Germany is highly 
unlikely so long as the German army 
continues to report easy victories in 
battle and so long as effects of the 
British blockade can be minimized 
by food import from eastern Europe, 


ruiers 





lion votes for the Communist party 
This does not necessarily mean, how- 
ever, that present-day Germany 





harbors six million Communist op- 
ponents of Nazism, organized and 
ready for action. The weakness of 
the Communist vote in Germany has 
always been that it was far out- 
numbered in the trade unions by the 
more moderate Social Democrats. 

In elections before Hitler became t of 
head of the state, moderate unions 
had 89.9 per cent of factory commit 
tee members. When the crisis in 
Germany came and the Communists 
appealed for a general strike to defy 
Hitlerism, these moderates refused to 
cooperate and the strike died aborn- 
ing 


Purges Weakened 
Communist Strength 





Communist strength in Germany 


has been further weakened during 

the past six years by systematic , 

purges and imprisonment of its — GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION 
leaders 


You haven't seen New York until 


In addition, the Social Democratic ; 
Rockefeller Center 


leaders of vaguely liberal leanings, 
were dismissed by Hitler, and on 
June 22, 1933, the Social Democratic 
trade unions were formally dissolved. 

Thus the framework for open op- 
position to Nazism by factory work- 
ers has been destroyed. Whatever 
opposition movement now exists has 
to work underground, risking discov- 
ery by an alert secret police (Ges- 
tapo) 

In the opinion of many British of- 


from the 70 story RCA Observation Root 


Roof, $1.00 
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and you haven't seen Rocketellet 
Center until you've taken the Guided Tour, including 
all points of interest and the inspiring 5O-mile view 


Complete Guided Tour, including Observation 
Observation Roof only—40¢. 


Inquire Information Desk or write Rockeleller Center 
A Building, New York City 
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View of the Hudson 
River and New Jersey 
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the Observation Roof 
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= §6> Have you looked 
into the New economy 
of the Upper Berth? 


AT THE NEW LOW ROUND TRIP FARES it actually 
costs you less now to enjoy a refreshing night's sleep 
in an air-conditioned upper berth than it did to travel 
















HERE 


ARE A FEW EXAMPLES 


OF THE 


NEW LOW FARES 
in Pullman Upper Berths 








1-WAY FARES 

by coach just a few years ago. And with this reduced } vom iae vee oonae ‘cae 
cago de : 

fare you get all the refinements of Pullman travel... Se Louis 24.45 4.35 

porter service, the privileges of Observation or Club ere ' . 7 eo 
+ . . ndianapolis . . 

Lounge Cars .; . a luxusious trip at greatly reduced an ene 
rates. One-way rail fares in upper berths also have been TRIP FARES 

d d % h hwhil l WASHINGTON TO: Reil Pullmen 

reduced 10%, another worthwhile travel economy. Chicago $38.20 $7.30 

. St. Louis 44.00 7.80 

Not only in Upper Berths, but for all modern Pull- Dewreie 30.35 5.70 

man sleeping accommodations as well as coaches Indianapolis 33.55 6.60 





new low round trip fares apply . . . and the farther 
you go the more you save. The cost per mile 
decreases with distance. 


See the $155,000,000 New York World’s Fair 
—and its Hit Show “RAILROADS ON PARADE” 


Also “Railroads in Building” and “Railroads at 
Work". All the splendid exhibits of major indus- 
tries are instructive, inspiring. 


For information 
PENNINGTON, General Passenger 
Agt., 626-14th St., N.W., District 1424. 
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KEEPING AMERICA NEUTRAL: THE PRESIDENTS PROCLAMATION 


President Roosevelt's proclamation + 


of United States neutrality in view 
of the war in Europe follows in full 


text: 


ROCLAIMING the neutrality of 
P the United States in the war be- 
tween Germany and France; Po- 
land: and the United Kingdom, 
India, Australia and New Zealand. 

By the President of the United 
States of America, a Proclamation: 

Whereas a state of war unhappily 
exists between Germany and 
France; Poland; and the United 
Kingdom, India, Australia and New 
Zealand; 

And whereas the United States is 
on terms of friendship and amity 
with the contending powers, and 
with the persons inhabiting their 
several dominions; 

And whereas there*are nationals of 
the United States residing within 
the territories or dominions of each 
of the said belligerents, and carry- 
ing on commerce, trade or other 
business or pursuits therein; 

And whereas there are nationals of 
each of the said belligerents resid- 
ing within the territory or jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, and carry- 
ing on commerce, trade or other 
business or pursuits therein; 

And whereas the laws and treaties 
of the United States, without inter- 
fering with the free expression of 
opinion and sympathy, nevertheless 
impose upon all persons*°who may be 
within their territory and jurisdic- 
tion the duty of an impartial neu- 
trality during the existence of the 
contest; 


The Actions Forbidden 
To U. S. Citizens 


And whereas it is the duty of a 
neutral government not to permit 
or suffer the making of its territory 
or territorial waters subservient to 
the purposes of war; 


Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. 


Roosevelt, President of the United | 


States of America, in order to pre- 
serve the neutrality of the United 
States and of its citizens and of per- 
sons within its territory and juris- 
diction, and to enforce its laws and 
treaties, and in order that all per- 
sons, being warned of the general 
tenor of the laws and treaties of the 
United States in this behalf, and of 
the law of nations, may thus be pre- 
vented from any violation of the 
same, do hereby declare and pro- 
claim that by certain provisions of 
the act approved on the 4th day of 
March, A. D. 1909, commonly known 
as the “Penal Code of the United 
States,” and of the act approved on 


Restrictions on Trade, Shipping, Service for Belligerents—What Americans 
May Not Do During the War in Europe 


such ship or vessel shall 
ployed in the service of one of the 
said belligerents to cruise, or com- 
mit hostilities against the subjects, 
citizens or property of an opposing 
belligerent. 

9. Issuing or delivering a commis- 
sion within the territory or jurisdic- 
tion of the United States for any ship 
or vessel to the intent that she may 
be employed as aforesaid. 

10. Increasing or augmenting, or 
procuring to be increased or aug- 
mented, or knowingly being con- 
cerned in increasing or augmenting, 
the force of any ship of war, cruiser 
or other armed vessel, which at the 
time of her arrival within the juris- 
diction of the United States was a 
ship of war, cruiser or armed vessel 
in the service of a belligerent, or be- 
longing to a 
adding to the number of guns of 


be em- + 


national thereof, by | 


psuch vessel, or by changing those on | 


the 15th day of June, A. D. 1917, the | 


following acts are forbidden to be 
done, under severe penalties, within 
the territory and jurisdiction of the 
United States, to wit: 

1. Accepting and exercising a com- 
mission to serve one of the said 
belligerents by land or by sea against 
an opposing belligerent. 


Enlistment in Army 
Of Belligerent Barred 


2. Enlisting or entering into the 
services of a belligerent as a soldier, 
or aS a marine, or seaman on board 
of any ship of war, letter of marque, 
or privateer. 

3. Hiring or retaining another per- 
son to enlist or enter himself in the 
Service of a belligerent as a soldier, 
or as a marine, or seaman on board 
of any ship of war, letter of marque, 
or privateer. 

4. Hiring another person to go be- 
yond the limits or jurisdiction of the 
United States with intent to be en- 
listed as aforesaid. 

5. Hiring another person to 
beyond the limits or jurisdiction 
the United States with intent to 
entered into service as aforesaid. 

6. Retaining another person to 
beyond the limits or jurisdiction 
the United States to be enlisted 
aforesaid. 

7. Retaining another person to 
beyond the limits or jurisdiction of 
the United States with intent to be 
entered into service as aforesaid. 
(But the said act of the 4th day of 
March, A D. 1909, as amended by the 
act of the 15th day of June, A. D. 
1917, is not to be construed to ex- 
tend to a citizen or subject of a 
belligerent who, being transiently 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, shall, on board of any ship 
of war, which, at the time of its ar- 
rival within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, was fitted and 
equipped as such ship of war, enlist 
or enter himself or hire or retain 
another subject or citizen of the 
Same belligerent, who is transiently 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, to enlist or enter himself to 
serve such belligerent on board such 
ship of war, if the United States shall 
then be at peace with such belliger- 
ent.) 


go 
of 
be 


go 
of 
as 


go 


8. Fitting out and arming, or at- 
tempting to fit out and arm, or pro- 
curing to be fitted out and armed, 
or knowingly being concerned in the 
furnishing, fitting out or arming of 


any ship or vessel with intent that | 


board of her for guns of a larger 
caliber, or by the addition thereto of 
any equipment solely applicable to 
war. 

11. Knowingly beginning or set- 


ting on foot or providing or prepar- | 


ing a means for or furnishing the 
money for, or taking part in, any 
military or naval expedition or en- 
terprise to be carried on from the 
territory or jurisdiction of the 
United States against the territory 
or dominion of a belligerent. 


Providing Supplies 
For Ships of War 


12. Dispatching from the United 
States, or any place subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, any vessel, do- 
mestic or foreign, which is about to 
carry to a warship, tender or supply 
ship of a belligerent any fuel, arms, 
ammunition, men, supplies, dis- 


patches, or information shipped or | 


received on board within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 





Setting The Nation’s Neutrality Machinery In Motion 





The First Page 








Secretary’s Signature 








—Harris & Ewing 
Secretary of State Hull shown affixing his signature to the President's neutrality proclamation. The 
action by the President climaxed days of anxious hours by Americans and was preceded by a Presi- 
dential radio speech in which the nation’s adherence to neutrality was advanced. 





by a person belonging to the armed , 


land or naval forces of a belligerent 


who shall have been interned with- | 


in the jurisdiction of the United 
States in accordance with the law of 
nations, or leaving or attempting to 
leave the limits of internment in 
which freedom of movement has | 
been allowed, without permission | 
from the proper official of the 
United States in charge, or wilfully 
overstaying a leave of absence | 
granted by such official. 

17. Aiding or enticing any in- 
terned person to escape or attempt 








European crisis brings new forces into play in America. 

Not the least of these is our neutrality policy. 
fects trade, business, industrial production, the activities 
of individuals in their relations to the warring nations. 

That policy has been brought into active play through 
the proclamation by President Roosevelt of United States 
neutrality. His proclamation specifies many activities that 
are barred to United States citizens and business concerns, 
and cites the penalties applicable under law for violation 
of these controls. Supplies, repairs, shipping, personal serv- 
ice in foreign military and naval establishments are among 
the numerous activities affected. 

Because of the importance of the regulations to the en- 
tire nation, The United States News herewith presents in 
full text the President’s proclamation. 


It af- 














13. Dispatching from the United 4 to escape from the jurisdiction of | 


States, or any place subject to the 


jurisdiction thereof, any armed ves- | 


sel owned wholly or in part by 
American citizens, or any vessel, do- 
mestic or foreign (other than one 
which has entered the jurisdiction 
of the United States as a public ves- 


sel), which is manifestly built for | 


warlike purposes or has been con- 
verted or adapted from a private 
vessel to one suitable for warlike 
use, and which is to be employed to 
cruise against or commit or attempt 
to commit hostilities upon the sub- 
jects, citizens or property of a bel- 
ligerent nation, or which will be 
sold or delivered to a belligerent na- 
tion, or to an agent, officer or citi- 
zen thereof, within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, or, having left 
that jurisdiction, upon the high seas. 


14. Dispatching from the United 
States, or any place subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, any vessel built, 
armed or equipped as a ship of war, 
or converted from a private vessel 
into a ship of war (other than one 
which has entered the jurisdiction 
of the United States as a public ves- 
sel), with any intent or under any 
agreement or contract, written or 
oral, that such vessel shall be de- 
livered to a belligerent nation, or to 
any agent, officer or citizen of such 


nation, or where there is reasonable | 


cause to believe that the said vessel 
shall or will be employed in the serv- 
ice of such belligerent nation after 
its departure from the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

15. Taking, or attempting or con- 
spiring to take, or authorizing the 
taking of any vessel out of port or 


; from the jurisdiction of the United | 


tates in violation of the said act of 
the 15th day of June, A. D. 1917, as 
set forth in the preceding para- 
graphs numbered 11 to 14 inclusive. 
16. Leaving or attempting to leave 
the jurisdiction of the United States 


i 


the United States, or from the lim- | 
its of internment prescribed. 


And I do hereby further declare 
and proclaim that any frequenting | 
and use of the waters within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States by the vessels of a belligerent, 
whether public ships or privateers, 
for the purpose of preparing for 
hestile operations, or as posts of ob- 
servation upon the ships of war or 
privateers or merchant vessels of an 
opposing belligerent, must be re- 
garded as unfriendly and offensive, 
and in violation of that neutrality 
which it is the determination of this 
Government to observe; 





Denial of Harbors 
For Warlike Purposes 


And to the end that the hazard 
and inconvenience of such appre- 
hended practices may be avoided, I 
further proclaim and declare that 
from and after the fifth day of | 
September instant, and so long as | 
this proclamation shall be in effect, : 
no ship of war or privateer of any | 
belligerent shall be permitted to 
make use of any port, harbor, road- 
stead or waters subject to the juris- | 
diction of the United States as a sta- | 
tion or place of resort for any war- 
like purpose or for the purpose of 
obtaining warlike equipment; 

No privateer of a belligerent shall | 
be permitted te depart from -any 
port, harbor, roadstead, or waters 
subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States; and no ship of war of 
a belligerent shall be permitted to 
Sail out of or leave any port, har- 
bor, roadstead, or waters subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States 
from which a vessel of an opposing 
belligerent (whether the same shall |! 
be a ship of war or a merchant ship) 
shall have previously departed, un- 
til after the expiration of at least | 


twenty-four hours from the de- + of leaving alternately to the vessels 
parture of such last-mentioned ves- | 


sel beyond the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 
Belligerent Ships 
Required to Leave 


If any ship of war of a belligerent 
shall, after the time this notification 
takes effect, be found in, or shall en- 


| ter any port, harbor, roadstead or 


waters subject to the jurisdiction of | 


the United States, such vessel shall 


| not be permitted to remain in such 
| port, harbor, 
|; more than twenty-four hours, 


roadstead, or waters 
ex- 
cept in case of stress of weather, or 
for delay in receiving supplies or re- 
pairs, or when detained by the 
United States; in any of which cases 
the authorities of the port, or of the 
nearest port (as the case may be) 


| shall require her to put to sea as 


soon as the cause of the delay is at 
an end, unless within the preceding 
twenty-four hours a vessel, whether 
Ship of war or merchant ship of an 
opposing belligerent, shall have de- 
parted therefrom, in which case the 
time limited for the departure of 
such ship of war shall be extended 
so far as may be necessary to secure 


an interval of not less than twenty- | 


four hours between such departure 


; and that of any ship of war or mer- 
| chant ship of an opposing belliger- 


ent which may have previously quit | 


the same port, harbor, roadstead, or 
waters. 


The maximum number of ships of 


of the opposing belligerents, and to 
cause the least detention consistent 
with the objects of this proclama- 
tion. 


+of the proper authorities of the 


| sel shall furnish 


| 


| amounts of fuel, 


United States. 
Before such authorization will be 


issued, the commander of the ves- | 
to such authori- 


ties a written declaration, duly 
Signed by such commander, stating 
the date, port and amounts of sup- 
plies last received in the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, the 
lubricants, feed 
water and provisions on board, the 
port to which the vessel is proceed- 
ing, the economical speed of the 
vessel, the rate of consumption of 
fuel, lubricants and feed water at 
such speed, and the amount of each 


| class of supplies desired. 


If repairs are desired, a similar 
declaration shall be furnished stat- 
ing the cause of the damage and the 
nature of the repairs. 

In either case, a certificate shall 


| be included to the effect that the 





All belligerent vessels shall refrain | 
from use of their radio and signal | 


apparatus while in 
ports, roadsteads or waters subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, except for calls of distress 
and communications connected with 
safe navigation or arrangements for 


| the arrival of the vessel within, or 


departure from, such harbors, ports, 
roadsteads or waters, or passage 
through such waters; provided that 
such communications will not be of 
direct material aid to the belligerent 
in the conduct of military operations 
against an opposing belligerent. 


Limitations on Use 
Of Radio Signals 


The radio of belligerent merchant 
vessels may be sealed by the author- 
ities of the United States, and such 
seals shall not be broken within the 
jurisdiction of the United States ex- 
cept by proper authority of the 
United States. 

No ship of war of a belligerent 
shall be permitted, while in any port, 
harbor, roadstead or waters subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, to take in any supplies ex- 
cept provisions and such other 
things as may be requisite for the 


| subsistence of her crew in amounts | 


war belonging to a belligerent and | 
its allies which may be in one of the | 


ports, harbors or roadsteads subject 

to the jurisdiction of the United 

States simultaneously shall be three. 
Priority of Movement 
For Foreign Warships 


When ships of war of opposing 


belligerents are present simultane- | 


ously in the same port, harbor, road- 


diction of the United States, the one 
entering first shall depart first, un- 
less she is in such condition as to 
warrant extending her stay. 


In any case the ship which arrived 


| later has the right to notify the 


authority that within twenty-four 
hours she will leave such port, har- 
bor, roadstead or waters, the one 
first entering, however, having the 


necessary to bring such supplies to 
her peace standard, and except such 
fuel, lubricants and feed water only 
as may be sufficient, with that al- 
ready on board, to carry such vessel, 
if without any sail power, to the 
nearest port of her own country; 
or in case a vessel is rigged to go 
under sail, and may also be pro- 
pelled by machinery, then half the 
quantity of fuel, lubricants and feed 
water which she would be entitled to 
have on board, if dependent upon 


stead or waters, subject to the juris- | APES mathiney alone, ant ne 


fuel, lubricants or feed water shall 
be again supplied to any such ship 


of war in the same or any other | 


port, harbor, roadstead or waters 
subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States until after the expira- 


| tion of three months from the time 
other through the competent local | 


right to depart within that time. | 
If the one first entering leaves, the | 


notifying ship must observe the pre- 
scribed interval of 24 hours. 

If a delay beyond twenty-four 
hours from the time of arrival is 
granted, the termination of the 


| Cause of delay will be considered the 


time of arrival in deciding the right 
of priority in departing. 


Vessels of a belligerent shall not 


be permitted to depart successively 
from any port, harbor, roadstead or 
waters subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States at such intervals as 
will delay the departure of a ship of 


| war of an opposing belligerent from 


such ports, harbors, roadsteads or 
waters for more than twenty-four 
hours beyond her desired time of 
Sailing. 

If, however, the departure of sev- 
eral ships of war and merchant 
ships of opposing belligerents from 
the same port, harbor, roadstead or 


| subject to the jurisdiction 


waters is involved, the order of their | 


departure therefrom shall be so ar- 


when such fuel, lubricants and feed 
water may have been last supplied 
to her within waters subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 
The amounts of fuel, lubricants 
and feed water allowable under the 
above provisions shall be based on 
the economical speed of the vessel, 


plus an allowance of thirty per cen- | 


tum for eventualities. 


Repairs Restricted 
To Essential Work 


No ship of war of a belligerent 
shall be permitted, while in any 
port, harbor, roadstead, or waters 
of the 
United States, to make repairs be- 
yond those that are essential to ren- 
der the vessel seaworthy and which 


the harbors, | 


desired services are in accord with 
the rules of the United States in 
that behalf. 

No agency of the United States 
Government shall, ‘directly or indi- 
rectly, provide supplies nor effect 
repairs to a belligerent ship of war. 


No Capture of Ships 
In U. S. Waters 


No vessel of a belligerent shall ex- 
ercise the right of search within the 
waters under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, nor shall prizes be 
taken by belligerent vessels within 
such waters. 

Subject to any applicable treaty 
provisions in force, prizes captured 
by belligerent vessels shall not enter 
any port, harbor, roadstead or waters 
under the jurisdiction of the United 
States except in case of unseaworthi- 
ness, stress of weather or want of 
fuel or provisions; when the cause 
has disappeared, the prize must 
leave immediately, and if a prize 
captured by a belligerent vessel en- 
ters any port, harbor, roadstead or 
waters subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States for any other rea- 
son than on account of unseaworthi- 
ness, stress of weather or want of 
fuel or provisions, or fails to leave 


as soon as the circumstances which | 


justified the entrance are at an end, 
the prize with its officers and crew 
will be released and the prize crew 
will be interned. 





A belligerent Prize Court can »-» 
be set up on territory subject to +h, 
jurisdiction of the United State: 
on a vessel in the ports, harbo; 
roadsteads or waters subject to th. 
jurisdiction of the United States 

The provisions of this proclama: 
pertaining to ships of war sha]! 
ply equally to any vessel operat 2 
under public control for hostile or 
military purposes. 


Impartial Neutrality 
Required of Citizens 


And I do further declare and ; 
claim that the statutes and the 
treaties of the United States and tha 
law of nations alike require that 
person, within the territory and 
risdiction of the United States 
take part, directly or indirect], 
the said war, but shall remai 
peace with all of the said bellig¢ 
ents, and shall maintain a strict 
and impartial neutrality. 

And I do further declare and p 
claim that the provisions 
proclamation shall apply to 
Canal Zone except in so far as such 
provisions may be specifically moc 
fied by a proclamation or proclama- 
tions issued for the Canal Zone 

And I do hereby enjoin al! na- 
tionals of the United States, and a!! 
persons residing or being within ' 
territory or jurisdiction of the United 
States, to observe the laws thereof 
and to commit no act contrary 
the provisions of the said statutes 
treaties or in violation of the law of 
nations in that behalf. 

And I do hereby give notice 
all nationals of the United States 
and others who may claim the p: 
tection of this Government, who may 
misconduct themselves in 
premises, will do so at their peril, 
and that they can in no wise obtain 
any protection from the Governme 
of the United States against the con- 
sequences of their misconduct 

This proclamation shall continue 
in full force and effect unless and 
until modified, revoked or otherwise 
terminated, pursuant to law. 

In witness whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be af- 
fixed. 

Done at the city of Washington 
this fifth day of September in 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and thirty-nine, and of the Inde 
pendence of the United States 
America the one hundred and sixty- 
fourth. 

By the President: 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 
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CUSHIONING BONDS 
AGAINST THE WAR 


HE course of the Government + son they should go up more 


bond market recently illustrates 
the rapidity with which Federal fis- 
cal agencies can act in case of emer- 
gency. 

One immediate effect of the out- 
break of war was a drop in the price 
of Government obligations and other 
high-grade securities. Apparently 
holders of such securities had de- 
cided in large numbers to sell to ob- 
tain funds for investment in “war 
babies”—stocks of industries in line 





Fast action by Govern- 
ment to maintain bond 
prices. Treasury financing 


policies. 











for boom business from war orders. 

The Federal Reserve System went 
into action. During the week ended 
Sept. 6 it bought more than $168,- 
000,000 of Government obligations, 
more than during any other compar- 
able period. As a result, the decline 
tapered off. 


Additional Powers 


To Cushion Decline 


And the resources of the Federal 
Reserve System are only one means 


| which the Government has of cush- 


in no degree constitute an increase | 


in her military strength. 
Repairs shall be made without de- 
lay. Damages which are found to 


| ment’s 


have been produced by the enemy’s | 


fire shall in no case be repaired. 

No ship of war of a belligerent 
shall effect repairs or receive fuel, 
lubricants, feed water or provisions 
within the jurisdiction of the United 


ioning a decline in prices cf its ob- 
ligations. The various Government 
agency accounts might be used for 
purchases or the two-billion-dollar 
stabilization fund might be used. 
Also, if desired, seignorage profits 
on silver might be employed. 

The trend in the Government bond 
market, as an index of the Govern- 
“easy money policy,” is of 
wide importance to industry. 

A shift in money rates may have 
important repercussions on corpora- 
tions’ plans for refunding. 

Government officials, in general, 
interpret the downward adjustment 


| in Treasury bond prices as a shift 


ranged as to afford the opportunity , States without written authorization } 


to more nearly normal prices. But 
they pointed out that while the drop 
may mean that money rates will not 


continue at the exceedingly low lev- | 


moderately in view of the pres 
volume of excess bank reserves 
idle cash stil! available. 

Preparedness of Government 
the outbreak of war and its unset 
tling effect on financial operat 
also was illustrated by anothe: 
cumstance. 

Because of the policy put into 
fect about a year and a half ag 
anticipating note maturities 
months in advance, the Treas!’ 


| " 
was able to announce readil) 


finaneing 
quart 
June 


it will not undertake any 
on Sept. 15, the usual 
financing date. Last 


| Treasury took care of $426,000.000 of 


notes originally scheduled to ma 
this month. 


Results of Changes 
In Bond Market 


The change in the market for G 
ernment obligations may have 4 
number of results, financial expe’'s 
pointed out, on future Treasury P 
cies. Future note maturities 
have to be exchanged into a lareet 
proportion of short-term secur’ es 
than has been the practice dur eg 
the past two or three years 
rise in interest charges on suc 
curities may increase the cost 0! ¢«! 
rying the national debt. 

England has announced an 
step in the mobilization of i's 
sources for foreign purchases ™ 
ultimately may be of great imp 
tance to this country. 

Sir John Simon, Chancellor 
Exchequer, announced Sept 
gold valued at $1,136,800,000 \ 
be transferred from the issue acc 
of the Bank of England to the 
change Equalization Fund's ac 
The step followed an earlier m 
by the Government to take co! ; 
of all foreign exchange held by Br''- 
ish citizens. 

The transfer of the gold nut , 
to the equalization fund leaves 
British currency entirely on a ™*" 
aged, unbacked basis, according ' 
financial experts. It means tha ; 
long as the war lasts the c irre! 
will be 100 per cent “managed er 
that the Government proposes yori 
plete secrecy for its gold and Xk 
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AN ASSURANCE OF PEACE FOR THE UNITED STATES: 
MR. ROOSEVELT'S PLEDGE TO PUBLIC AGAINST WAR 


president Roosevelt's address to the * seeking for humanity a final peace + 


nation Sept. 3 on the war in Europe 
follows in full text: 
COUNTRYMEN 


ay 
M friends: 

Tonight my single duty is to speak 
to the whole of America. 

until 4:30 this morning I had 
hoped against hope that some mira- 
cle would prevént a devastating war 
in Europe and bring to an end the 
invasion of Poland by Germany. 

For four long years a succéssion 


and my 





The President’s views on 
preserving neutrality. A 
promise of efforts to avoid 
involvement in Europe's 


war. 











of actual wars and constant crises 
nave shaken the entire world and 
have threatened in each case to 
pring on the gigantic conflict which 
is today unhappily a fact. 

It is right that I should recall to 
your minds the consistent and at 
times successful efforts of your Gov- 
ernment in these crises to throw the 
full weight of the United States into | 
the cause of peace. In spite of 
spreading wars I think that we have 
every right and every reason to 
maintain as a national policy the 
fundamental moralities, the teach- 
ings of religion and the continuation 
of efforts to restore peace—because 
some day, though the time may be 
distant, we can be of even greater | 
help to a crippled humanity. 


Permanent Peace 


As America’s Goal 


It is right, too, to point out that 
the unfortunate events of these re- 
cent years without question have 
been based on the use of force or the 
threat of force. And it seems to me 
clear, evén at the outbreak of this 
great war, that the influence of 
America should be consistent in 





which will eliminate, as far as it is 
possible to do so, the continued use 
of force between nations 

It is, of course. impossible to pre- 
dict the future. I have my constant 
stream of information from Ameri- 
can representatives and other sources 
throughout the world You, the 
people of this country, are receiving 
news through your radios and your 
newspapers at every hour of the day. 

You are, I believe, the most en- 
lightened and the best informed 
people in all the world at this mo- 
ment. You are subjected to no cen- 
sorship of news, and I want to add 
that your Government has no infor- 
mation which it withholds or which 
it has any thought of withholding 
from you 

At the same time, as I told my 
press conference on Friday, it is of 
the highest importance that the 
press and the radio use the utmost 
caution to discriminate between ac- 
tual verified fact, on the one hand, 
and mere rumor, on the other 

I can add to that by saying that 
I hope the people of this country will 
also discriminate most carefully be- 
tween news and rumor. Do not be- 
lieve, of necessity, everything you 
hear or read. Check up on it first 


Peace of All Nations 
Imperiled by Conflict 

You must master at the outset a 
simple but unalterable fact in mod- 
ern foreign relations When the 
peace has been broken anywhere the 
peace of all countries everywhere is 
in danger. 

It is easy for you and me to shrug 
our shoulders and say that conflicts 
taking place thousands of miles from 
the continental United States, and, 
indeed, thousands of miles from the 
whole American hemisphere, do not 
seriously affect 
that all the United States has to do 
is to ignore them and go about its 
own business. 

Passionately though we 
Sire detachment, we are 
realize that every word that comes 
through the air, every ship that sails 


may de- 
forced to 


the Americas—and | 





Harris & Ewing 
SERIOUS WORDS 
President Roosevelt, tense and seri- 
ous, as he appeared when he broad- 
casts his neutrality message to the 
nation designed to allay the suspense 
created by the European war. 





the sea, every battle that is fought 
does affect the American future. 

Let no man or woman thought- 
lessly or falsely talk of America send- 
ing its armies to European fields. At 
this moment there is being prepared 
a proclamation of American neutral- 
ity. This would have been done even 
if there had been no neutrality 
statute on the books, for this proc- 
lamation is in accordance with inter- 
national law and in accordance with 
American policy. 

This will be followed by a procla- 
mation required by the existing neu- 
trality act and I trust that 
days to come our neutrality can be 
made a true neutrality. 


People Are Urged To 


“Thinks Things Through” 

It is of the utmost importance that 
the people of this country, with the 
best information in the world, think 
things through. The most dangerous 
enemies of American peace are those 


WAR RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL ABROAD 
FOR AMERICANS: MR. HULL'S STATEMENT 


+ to the Department of State for vali- 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull's + 
statement and departmental order, | 
issued Sept. 4, restricting the travel | 
9f Americans to and from Europe, 
follow in full text: 


N VIEW of the exigencies of the | 
present situation in Europe, par- 
ticularly the danger of travel to and 
from Europe, the hazards which may 





Ban on unnec- 
essary trips. What citizens 
going abroad must do. 


| 

| 

The new rules for travel | 
to Europe. | 
} 











be encountered in residing in bellig- 
erent countries and the shortage of 
steamship facilities to transport the 
many thousands of American citi- | 
zens now in Europe who have been 
urged to return to the United States, | 
the Secretary of State has deemed 
it advisable to prescribe regulations 
under which no passport which has | 
heretofore been issued shall be valid 
for use in traveling from the United 
States to any country in Europe un- 
less it is submitted to the Depart- 
ment for validation for such use. 


Under the new regulations, before 
‘he Department of State will vali- 
date any passport heretofore issued 
Or issue any new passports for use 
In Europe, it will be required that 
documentary evidence be submitted 
‘0 it showing the imperative neces- 
sity for traveling to Europe. 

It is contemplated by the new reg- 
ulations to restrict the use of pass- 
Ports only to those who can show 
= imperative necessity for traveling 
'n Europe and at the same time to 
take every possible precaution to as- 
Sure the importance of American 
oe as definitely identifying 
establishing the citizenship of 

€ person to whom they are issued. 


Early Application 
For Papers Required 


tan Ttordinary care will thus be 
posuta = this regard and conse- 
can Y persons desiring .o have 
wae already issued to them 
he ated for future use in Europe 
pont serie desiring to obtain new 
. on for use therein are urged 
the mit vheir applications at least 
fe weeks in advance of their ex- 
Pected sailing. 
< berg to assure strict compli- 
mond ith the new regulations, pass- 
‘S Of American citizens intending 
depart for Europe will be care- | 





Harris & Ewing 

eS ig 
George Brandt, who has been ap- 
pointed by the State Department to 
head a “Special Division” to corre- 
late information vital to the nation 


in its role as a neutral during the 
war. 





fully examined to see that they have 
been validated for us+ in Europe. 
Upon the return of American citi- 
zens their passports will be taken up 
and returned to the Department of 
State for safekeeping and to assure 
that they will not again be used ex- 


cept in accordance with the new 
regulations. 

The Passport Agencies in New 
York, Boston, Chicago and San 


Francisco are being advised of the 
new regulations and for the con- 
venience of the officers in the vari- 
ous foreign consulates situated in the 
cities mentioned they are being in- 
structed to furnish each such officer 
with a copy of the new regulations 
requiring the validation by the De- 
partment of passports heretofore 
issued in order that they may here- 
after be used in traveling to Europe. 

The new regulations are as follows 

“Departmental Order No. 811: 

“By virtue of and pursuant to the 
authority vested in me by Section I 
of the Act of July 3, 1926, 44 Stat. 887 
(U. S. C., Title 22, Section 211A), and 
by Executive Order No. 7856 of March 
31, 1938, prescribing rules governing 
the granting and issuing of pass- 
ports in the United States, I, the un- 
dersigned, Secretary of State of the 
United States, hereby prescribe the 
following regulations: 

‘No passport heretofore issued 
shall be valid for use in traveling 
from the United States to any coun- 
try in Europe unless it is submitted 


! 


dation. 
“Before the Department of State 


will validate any passport heretofore | 
issued for use in any country in Eu- | 
rope, it will be necessary for the per- | 


son to whom the passport was issued 
to submit documentary evidence con- 
cerning the imperativeness of his 
proposed travel. 

“A person who desires travel in 
Europe for commercial purposes 
must support his application for the 
validation of his passport or for the 
issue of a passport with a letter from 
the head of the firm in the interests 
ot which he intends to go to Europe. 
Such letter must state not only the 
names of the European countries 
which the applicant expects to visit 
and the object of his visits thereto, 
but in addition, whether or not the 
applicant is a salaried employe of 
the firm concerned; and if so, how 
long he has been known to the firm 
and for what period of time he has 
been in its employ 

Evidence Required 
On Necessity of Trip 
going to 


“If the applicant is 


Europe on a commission and not a | 
fact also should | 


salary basis, that 
be specifically stated. If the appli- 
cant for a 
head of the concern for which he is 
going to Europe, Fe must submit a 
letter from 
concern or a letter from the head of 
some other reputable concern who 
has had business transactions with 
the applicant and has knowledge of 
the business in which the applicant 
is engaged and the object and neceés- 
sity of his proposed trip to Europe. 

“An applicant who is going to 
Europe for any purpose other than 
commercial business must satisfy the 


who, without well rounded informa- 
tion on the whole broad subject of 
the past, the present and the future, 
undertake to speak with assumed 
authority, to talk in terms of glitter- 
ing generalities, to give to the nation 
assurances or prophecies which are 
of little present or future value. 

I myself cannot and do not prop- 
hesy the course of events abroad— 
and the reason is that, because I 
have of necessity such a complete 
picture of what is going on in every 
part of the world, I do not dare to 
do so. And the other reason is that 
I think it is honest for me to be 
honest with the people of the United 


| States. 


I cannot prophesy the immediate 
economic effect of this new war on 
our nation, but I do say that no 
American has the mora! right to 
profiteer at the expense either of his 
fellow citizens or of the men, the 
women and the children who are liv- 
ing and dying in the midst of war in 
Europe. 

Some things we do know. Most of 
us in the United States believe in 
Spiritual values. Most of us, regard- 
less of what church we belong to, 
believe in the spirit of the New Tes- 


| tament—a great teaching which op- 


in the | 


passport is himself the | 


another officer of the | 


Department of State that it is im- | 


perative that he go, and he must 
submit satisfactory documentary 
evidence substantiating his state- 
ment concerning the imperativeness 
of his proposed trip. 

“In view of the exigencies of the 
present situation and the consequent 
necessity of exercising the greatest 
care in the validation of passports 
or the issuing of new passports, the 
Department of State will be obliged 
to hold applicants and firms re- 
sponsible for any false or misleading 
statements made by them in connec- 
tion with applications for passports, 
and any such false or misleading 
statements would be in violation of 
Section 220 of Title 22 of the United 
States Code, which reads as follows: 

Whoever shall willfully and know- 
ingly make any false statement in 


[Continued on Page 10.] 


poses itself to the use of force, of 
armed force, of marching armies and 
falling bombs. The overwhelming 
masses of our people seek peace— 
peace at home, and the kind of peace 
in other lands which will not jeop- 
ardize our peace at home 


Must Keep Out War 


From the Americas 


We have certain ideas and cer- 
tain ideals of national safety and we 
must act to preserve that safety to- 
day and to preserve the safety of 
our children in future years. 

That safety is and will be bound 
up with the safety of the Western 
Hemisphere and of the seas adja- 
cent thereto. We seek to keep war 
from our firesides by keeping war 
from coming to the Americas. For 
that we have historic precedent that 
goes back to the days of the ad- 
ministration of President George 
Washington 

It is serious enough and tragic 
enough to every Amevican family in 
every State in the Union to live in 
a world that is torn by wars on other 
continents. And those wars today, 
they affect every American home. It 
is our national duty to use every ef- 
fort to keep them out of the Amer- 
icas. 


Assurance That U. S. 
Will Remain Neutral 


And at this time let me make the 
simple plea that partisanship and 
selfishness be adjourned, and that 
national unity be the thought that 
underlies all others 

This nation will remain a neutral 
nation; but I cannot ask that every 
American remain neutral in thought 


‘ 


I hate war, I say that again and 


Even a neutral has a right Government will be directed toward 


as well 

to take account of facts Eve again that end. 

neutral cannot be asked to close his I hope the United States will keep As long as it remains within my 
mind or close his conscienc out of this war. I believe that it will power to prevent, there will be no 


blackout the United 


| States 


once but many And I give you assurance and reas- 
that surance that every effort of your 


I have said not of peace in 


times that I have seen war and 











Get “Balanced Performance” 
for Your Gasoline Money! 








Fs YOUR CHOICE: Gasoline that emphasizes just one good qual- 
ity...or gasoline that gives you all 4 in full measure! 


If you want full power, pick-up, mileage and cleanliness for your 
money— get “Balanced” Mobilgas. 


This gasoline is made to atomize fast in fast-firing engines...to fire 
evenly and thoroughly. Every drop is selected for high octane value. 
Every drop is scientifically cleaned to protect today’s close engine 
clearances. Try a tankful of Mobilgas today. 


Stop at the Sign of 


Friendly Service 
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At Boston’s Swank Copley-Plaza... 


The Copley-Plaza 


—where New England's finest traditions of hospitality 


live today—and Pabst Gets the Call.. 


. as it does 


in America’s smartest hotels, restaurants, lounges 
and clubs from coast to coast! 


a 


A nd America’s 


Blue Ribbon is Brisk-Bodied, Not Logy... G Fon raat te Cat 
: y is Coast to coast, abes 


for Keener Refreshment! RMA | fit in America’s homes! 


S overwhelming prefer. 


@ JUST TASTE PABST and you'll know why 
it gets the cail in America’s finest eating 
and meeting places. It has that rare mellow 
tang like old vintage champagne. It’s Lighter! 
It’s Brighter! It’s Brisk-Bodied and Lively, 
not Logy! Nothing heavy to slow down its 
delightfully refreshing action. 


Nowonder Blue Ribbon quenches thirst with 
a keener thrill and keeps you feeling marvel- 
ously refreshed. Don’t expect to find this 
master-blended formula in any other beer. 
It’s a Pabst secret with a 95-year tradition. 
So take the tip of Smart America — when 
you step out, insist on PABST BLUE RIBBON! 


PERK-UP WITH PABST 
BLUE RIBBON BEER 


ence by famil 
the tru —_ 
larity. 


tenn d ~~ is 
s ure of popu- 
0 And 95 years of Pabst 
~ ity has won this leader. 
aie. Order Pabst Blue 
ibbon today. Take your 
; » Choice of bottles 
or handy, SPpace- 
Saving cans, 
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The Strategy of the War: 
Land, Sea and Air Tactics 


ILITARY strategy is 
\ for war 

Like a great moving picture pro 
ducer. a great general edits, cuts and 
revises his scenario of conquest or dé- 
fense to meet practical difficulties. 
But unless rude surprises make the 








The strategy behind the 
pins on Hitler's map. How 
the war will develop as re- 
vealed in first week’s moves. 





| 
| 





entire scenario useless, conduct of 
war usually follows the original 
script 


The lines which the war in Europe 
is foliowing now become clear. 

In the East: 

German strategy calls for the con- 
aquest of Poland by a highly mechan- 
ized army as quickly as possible. 

The land army has accordingly 
been divided into three groups to ac- 
complish this purpose. One body of 
troops presses down on Poland from 
East Prussia, another strikes east 
at Warsaw and beyond from the 
eastern border of Pomerania, and a 
third thrusts up at Warsaw and the 
newly-created Polish industrial sec- 
tor around Sandomierz from Slovak- 
ja, with a detachment of this third 
army dispatched along Poland's 
southern border to cut off any escape 
by the Polish government or army 
into Rumania. 

Thus a wide net has been de- 
scribed around western Poland, in- 
dustrially the richest part of the 
country, the strings of the net being 
held by the German advance contin- 
gent at Warsaw. 

Poland’s Cavalry 
Raids German Flank 

Still inside the net, presumably, is 
a hard-fighting part of the Polish 
cavalry which is executing lightning 
raids at the German flanks as the 
net draws tighter around them. 

Germany’s strategy is to wipe out 
this pocket of Polish resistance, 
which has centered around Lodz, 
and then to consolidate a front line 
which will run the breadth of Po- 
land, from the Carpathians in the 
south to East Prussia in the north, 
passing through Warsaw at its cen- 
ter. This will act in future moves 
as the front end of a gigantic steam- 
roller which, if the Germans do not 


across Poland, flattening the defend- 
ing force 
To smooth the path of this steam- 





the scenario + stop at Warsaw, would try to roll | 


| 


voller, the German-Slovak army, now | 


working along the Polish-Rumanian 
border, may thrust-north at the rear 
of the main body of Polish troops. 
Poland's strategy has been to de- 
lay, to yield after strong rear guard 
actions, but not to meet the enemy 
in force west of the Vistula River. 
These tactics have not caused much 
delay in the German advance, but 
presumably Poland’s army is now 
ready to make its real stand on the 
eastern outskirts of Warsaw. The 
defense of Westerplatte by an “Ala- 
mo” battalion was noteworthy brav- 
ery, but served no military purpose. 
Elsewhere the Polish army has prac- 
ticed retreat rather than bravado. 
If the Polish army does make a 
last stand, it probably will be made 
somewhere in the marshy wastes east 
of Warsaw. The usual autumn rains 
are due in a week or two, and when 
they begin, eastern Poland becomes 
almost impassible to a mechanized 
army for the rest of the winter. The 
Polish cavalry will then gain an ad- 
vantage. By guerilla raids of the 
German lines, bombing of German 
communications with the Fatherland 
and frontal operations against Ger- 
man troops by Polish infantry, Po- 
land hopes to prolong the struggle 
and, perhaps, to win in the end. 
Calculations of German and 
Polish strategists could be complete- 
ly upset by Russian participation in 
the war. If Russia came in on the 
side of Germany, as has been freely 
predicted, Poland might lay down 
her arms with little struggle. On the 
other hand, if Russia joined forces 


with Poland against Germany, a 
bitter struggle of unpredictable 
length might follow. 

In the West: 


Despite guarded French war com- 
muniques and German insistance 
that there is no fighting on the 
western front, it has been well es- 
tablished that French troops, now 
augmented by first detachments of 
British infantry, are holding the 


Maginot line with ease and are feel- | 


into the 
territory 
line 


ing their way cautiously 
lightly guarded German 
between the Siegfried (Limes) 
and Maginot line. 

The French strategy in regard to 
Poland is, of course, to relieve pres- 
sure on Poland, if possible, by fore- 
ing Germany to divert troops to the 
western front. There have been re- 
ports of German _ reenforcements 


WHAT AMERICA IS 
TO MEET THE WORLD CRISIS 


Most of the banker and economist ber 19 to advise on profiteering and 
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19,800 to 25,000. Enlisted strength 
of the Army will be lifted from 200,- 
000 to 227,000 men, far below its 
authorized total of 280,000. The Na- 
tional Guard, now at 200,000, wil! in- 
crease to 235,000, though it is author- 
ized to number 424,800. 

These moves can be made without 
emergency appropriations for 
Army and Navy, the President has 
declared. Deficiency appropriation 
will be needed next year. 

Hastening back from Europe, Sec- 
retary Morgenthau has reshutfled 
top officers in the Treasury in order 
to make neutrality more effective 
The Treasury is charged with con- 
trol of customs, the Secret Service 
and the Coast Guard, three key en- 
forcement weapons. 

Basil Harris, vice president of 
United States Lines, has been made 
Commissioner of Customs and As- 
sistant to the Secretary, posts from 
which he will operate as chief neu- 
trality enforcement officer and prin- 
cipal adviser of the Administration 
on emergency shipping matters. 


+ 


the | 


Stephen B. Gibbons and James H. | 


Moyle have resigned as Assistant 
Secretary and Customs Commis- 
sioner, respectively, Mr. Gibbons to 
leave Government service and Mr 
Moyle to continue as an assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In the reshuffle, Herbert E. Gas- 
ton, Assistant Secretary, has taken 
over direction of the Coast Guard, 
Secret Service and the Bureau of 
Narcotics. He also will head a co- 
ordinating committee of Treasury 
officials 

To further strengthen hand, 
the Treasury has named a six-man 
committee of advisers from private 
life who will sit with the Secretary 
of the Treasury on important fiscal 
and financial decisions connected 
with the war. Members are Earle 
Bailie, investment banker; W. R. 
Burgess, vice president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York; Tom 
K. Smith, former president of the 
American Bankers Associat.on; Prof 
Jacob Viner, of the University of 
Chicago, and Walter W. Stewart and 
Winfield W. Riefier, both of the In- 
Stitute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, N. J. 


its 


members have served the Govern- 
ment previously in other capacities. 
No pay except the necessary “dollar 
a year” is attached to these appoint- 
ments. (See “People of the Week”, 
this page.) 

Meanwhile, to plug a last loophole 
in the nation’s security, Commander 
R. S. Field of the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation has in- 
structed its inspectors to be on the 
lookout for sabotage on any vessels 
leaving American ports. 

The President made much in his 
radio address of the point that 
“every word that comes through the 
air, every ship that sails the sea, 
every battle that is fought does af- 
fect the American future”. The 
Government is moving to cushion 
these less direct effects of war on 
the United States. 


Food Profiteering 
Complaints Studied 


Lomplaints of profiteering in food 
on commodity markets as a result 
of the war are already pouring into 
the Agriculture Departmen: and the 
White House. Accordingly, the 
President has instructed Attorney 
General Murphy to prepare action 
against profiteers. Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wallace is studying this 
situation and Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Ickes has issued a vitriolic blast 
at profiteers who would “rape our 
natural resources”. (See Page 5.) 

The President expressed his atti- 
tude on the subject of overcharging 
for food and other commodities as 
a result of the war, when he said 
in his Sunday night radio address: 
“No American has the moral right 
to profiteer at the expense either of 
his fellow citizens or of the men, 
women and children who are living 
and dying in the midst of war in 
Europe.” 

Secretary Wallace declined to 
blame the farmer for sudden price 
rises, pointing out that agricultural 
prices are still below the 1914 level 
in many instances. 

While a special council of twenty- 
eight members prepares to meet at 





Confidentially Speaking.... 











the President. 


—Harris & Ewing 
Latest inside developments on the war are brought to the White 
House by the Army and Navy Departments each day by order of 


Left to right: Rear Admiral Anderson, Chief of 


Naval Intelligence, and Col. John Magruder, Assistant Chief of 
Army Intelligence. 





sent to the West Wall, but it is 
doubtful if these have depleted 
German forces operating in Poland 
because defense of the West Wall is 


+ 


handled by one separate army com- | 


mand. The campaign in Poland 


comes under a second command and | 
a third body of soldiers is held in | 


readiness in Central Germany to re- 
enforce weak spots. Moreover, it is 
estimated that only one-fourth of 
Germans suitable for military serv- 
ice are with the colors. 


Feeling for Weak Spot 


In Siegfried Line 

The allied ground forces are, ac- 
cordingly, feeling out the weaknesses 
of the formidable Siegfried line, pre- 
sumably in preparation for a big 
push into Germany. There is no 
thought, however, of tossing millions 
of Frencn and British lives into the 
maw of the German West Wall guns. 
If possible, the French will carry out 
their program with far less loss of 
life than in the first World War. It 
is worth noting that the French army 
is paying particular attention to the 
Saar and Ruhr districts, two vital 
reservoirs of coal and iron for Ger- 
many. 

In the air: 

Little air action has been seen in 
the West, except British scattering 
of propaganda leaflets and a raid by 
British aircraft on the German fleet 
at Wilhelmshaven. As far as western 
Europe is concerned, the much- 
feared air warfare has so far failed 
to materialize. Neither side wants to 
begin bombing open cities in the 
west. 

This is a hint of the German strat- 
egy which still is trying to localize 


DOING 


other questions relating to the effect 
of the war on farmers, other Gov- 
ernment agencies took steps to pro- 
tect Americans from propaganda. 

In line with the President’s radio 
talk, which included a plea to Ameri- 
cans to “discriminate most carefully 
between news and rumor”, Stephen 
T. Early, secretary to the President, 
told 
wants no censorship of press and 
radio in this country unless this 
country goes to war. 


**Self-Discipline” 
For the Radio 


Mr. Early did say, however, that 
radio is a “rookie,” never having 
passed through the periods of war, 





the press that the President | 


peace and proclaimed neutrality 
which the press has experienced. | 
This means, explained the White | 


House secretary, that the radio has | 


yet to prove its capacity for self- 
discipline. 


If the radio proves itself | 


to be a “good child,” Mr. Early rep- | 
sented the President as believing, it | 


will be left to move along on its own. 
On the other hand, if it proves to 
be an ill-mannered, “bad child,” it 
may have to be taught a lesson. 

There is ample authority for this 
in the Communications: Act which 
authorizes the Government to take 
over radio in time of war, and gives 
Government a licensing control over 
radio stations at all times. 


| 


As Government technicians per- ; 


fect the details of these measures to 
enforce neutrality and keep war out 
of the Americas, higher-ups are 
concerned with the larger questions 


| of how far to go in asserting Amer- 


ican neutral rights, especially on the 
high seas. 

The Cabinet has met frequently 
and the meetings have now been en- 
lorged to include the Federal Works, 
federal Loan and Federal Security 
Administrators. 

Presumably this enlarged group 
will soon determine how much force 
this country should use in maintain- 
ing its rights as a neutral. On that 


decision may hinge the ability of the | 


the Agriculture Department Septem- | United States to stay out of war. 


i 


the war in Poland. German troops 
on the French frontier are resisting 
attack, of course, but this feature 
of the war is played down in the 
German press. Nothing is being done 
on land or in the air to antagonize 
Great Britain and France or to help 
stir up a war fever in the democratic 
countries. If the German strategists 
have their way, there will be a short 
conquest of Poland followed by a 
peace settlement and the dreaded 
“war on two fronts” will be avoided. 

At sea: 

Great Britain is taking the lead in 
the war at sea by imposing a block- 
ade on Germany, intended to beat 
the populace into either submission 
or revolution against the Nazi gov- 
ernment, 

Germany’s answer to this has been 
submarine warfare, the same answer 
Germany gave in the last war. 

So far eleven merchant vessels 


he United States New 


| : 
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PANAMA 


GENDA takes form for Inter- 
i American parley. 


With all Latin American nations 
and the United States expected to 
send delegates to the Inter-Ameri- 
can conference at Panama City 
called for September 21 or soon 
after, eyes of officials in the Ameri- 
can Government are on problems of 
this hemisphere. 

The European war, besides pro- 
ducing this new move for the “con- 
tinental solidarity” which President 
Roosevelt has proclaimed as an ob- 
jective of his foreign policy, is ex- 
pected to bring much closer trade 
relations between North and South 
America. 

A first sign of this is the plans of 
Pan American Airways. The war in 
Europe removes the burgeoning Ger- 
man airline system from the field in 
Latin America, and the United States 
company is ready to take over its 
routes. 

But this may be only the begin- 
ning, Germany has nad a rich and 
growing trade in Latin America 
which now seems doomed, at least 
as long as the British blockade per- 
sists. The Department of Commerce 
is to concentrate on capture of this 
trade for American exporters and it 


have been sunk, of which seven were 


British, including the _ill-starred 
“Athenia,” which carried American 
passengers. 


Operations of the German U-boats 
are interpreted by military experts 
as the tip-off that Germany is ig- 
noring the war in the west only for 
the time being. When the Polish 
question is settled, and if the war is 
not ended by some diplomatic move, 
then the really large-scale fighting 
will begin. 


+ seems highly likely that 
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be successful because the war 
also hampers British exporters, to 
the further advantage of American 
business men. 

A satisfying 


will 


picture is painted of 
the three-way trade of the future. 
A large exporting nation of South 
America, such as Argentina, will sell 
great quantities of food and raw 
materials to Great Britain, Britain 
will sell gold and securities in the 
United States in exchange for war 
materials, and the United States 
will in turn sell manufactured goods 
to Argentina. Thus the nation at 
each point of the trade triangle will 
be able to dispose of its products or 
means of payment and will receive 
in return goods which it needs. 

Economists say the effect on the 
United States will be a heavy influx 
of gold and an increase in industrial 
activity. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
\ OSCOW rushes troops, raw ma- 
"2 terials to western border. 

Joseph Stalin Still being de- 
scribed as the cleverest general and 
diplomat of them all. 

Holding in his pocket what is per- 
haps the highest military card in all 
eastern Europe, he has so far re- 
fused to hint his future course of ac- 
tion. As a result he can do any of 
three things: 

1. Stay neutral and gain by selling 
raw materials to Germany, or to the 
allies, or to both, and develop Rus- 
sian Socialism in peace 

2. Fight for Germany and exact 
compensation in the form of terri- 
tory either from Poland, Rumania or 
the Baltic states. 
on the Baltic look attractive to Sov- 
iet leaders. 

3. Fight with the allies against 
Germany and wring from them in 
return almost any price that Joseph 


1S 


People of the Week 


ECRETARY of the Treasury Mor- 
' genthau wants, as he _ says, 
“plenty of help” during the foreign 
war crisis. 
has appointed three prominent fi- 
nancial men as an advisory commit- 
tee. 

The three bankers appointed to 
date are Tom K. Smith, Earle Bailie 
and W. R. Burgess. All three have 
previously served the New Deal, in 
person. 

These financial advisers are the 
Treasury’s first “dollar-a-year” men 
Since 1917. They already have re- 
ported to their offices in the Treasury 


+ 


To obtain this help, he | 


Building, and are ready to remain | 


there “for a long time,” if necessary, 

according to Secretary Morgenthau. 
Biographical sketches of the three 

advisers mentioned above follow: 


Tom K. Smith 


Named as Treasury Aide to 
Handle Banking Problems During 
Stress of European Conflict 


SORT of coordinator of all 
banking problems for the 


oe 


Treasury” is the new “title” of Tom | 


K. Smith, president of the Boat- 
men’s National Bank of St. Louis, 


| 


recently appointed to the United | 


States Treasury war-time advisory 
committee. In describing Mr, 
Smith’s duties last week, Secretary 
Morgenthau said that the prominent 
banker was summoned to Washing- 
ton in the same way that the Chi- 
nese hire a doctor—‘to keep the pa- 
tient well.” 

Mr. Smith has 
been called in 
before. During 
the national 
banking emer- 
gency in the 
early days of 
the Roosevelt 


the St. Louis 
banker o ffered 
‘nis services, and 
in 1933-34 acted 
as special bank- 
ing adviser to 
the Treasury Department. 

Aside from these offices in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Smith’s life has been 
wrapped around St. Louis. He was 
born in Schuyler County, Mo., in 
1882, and received his education at 
the University of Missouri. 

At present Mr. Smith is associated 
with scores of St. Louis banking, 
utility, railroad, manufacturing, ed- 
ucational and charitable concerns. 
In 1929 he became president of the 
Boatmen’s National Bank, and in 
1936-37 he served as president of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 


Earle Bailie 
Banking Expert Who Will Advise 
Treasury on International Mone- 
tary Problems During Crisis 


PYARLE BAILIE, 
4 board of the 





Tom K. Smith 











chairman of the 
Tri-Continenta] 


Administration, | 


( 


Corporation and member of 
banking house of J. & W. Seligman 
& Co., will serve as Secretary Mor- 
genthau’s adviser on international 
monetary matters during the Euro- 
pean war crisis. 

Mr. Bailie’s 
new appoint- 
ment marks the 
second time he 
has assumed of- 
ficial duties in 
the Federal 


For a short pe- 
riod in 1933-34 


cial assistant to 
the Secretary of 
the Treasury, 
taking over the 





& 
Earle Bailie 


fiscal affairs of the former Under- 
secretary. 
Forty-nine-year-old Mr. Bailie is 


a native of Milwaukee, Wis., and was 


G overnment, | 


he acted as spe- | 


the , 


graduated from the University’ of | 


Minnesota in 1912. He attended 
Harvard Law School, from which he 
was graduated in 1915, with the de- 
gree of LL. B., cum laude. The next 
year he received the degree of S. J. 


| D. from the same school. 


Immediately before the entrance 
of the United States into the World 
War and immediately after the close 
of the war, Mr. Bailie practiced law 
ins New York with the firm of Cra- 
vath & Henderson. 
he served in the 308th Field Artil- 
lery, and in 1918 left the service as 
captain, F. A. R. C. 

Since 1919 Mr. Bailie has been as- 
sociated with J. & W. Seligman & 
Co., becoming a partner in 1923. At 


During the war | 


present he is a director of several | 


other large corporations, insurance 
companies and public utility com- 
panies in New York. He enters the 
Treasury with a background of con- 
servative financing and investment 
banking. 


W. Randolph Burgess 


Member of ‘War Crisis” 
Committee, Who Will Aid in 
Directing Government Financing 


RANDOLPH BURGESS, who in 
e recent years has acted as the 
buyer and seller of Government 
bonds in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, will serve on the Treasury’s new 
“war crisis’ commitiee as an ad- 
viser on Government financing. 
ES At present Mr. 
Burgess is vice 
chairman of the 
National City 
Bank of New 
York. From 1920 





when he joined 
the National 
City Bank, Mr. 
Burgess was as- 
sociated with 
the Federal Re- 
serv Bank of 


ve 





W. R. Burgess 


New York, serving 


uitil a year ago | 


and manager of the Federal Reserve 
System’s open market account at 
the time of his resignation. 

Since the New York Reserve Bank 
conducts open-market operations 
for the entire Reserve System, Mr. 
Burgess, toward the end of his as- 
sociation with the System, actually 
directed the System’s purchases and 
sales of Government securities. 


Guided Security Issues 


Aside from this experience with 
Government financing, Mr. Burgess 


New ice-free poris ! 


has been a fiscal agent of the Treas- | 


ury in issuance of new Government 
securities. As such, he has played 
an important role in helping to de- 
cide the amount and type of U. S 
securities offered in recent years. 

The new Treasury adviser was born 
at Newport, R. I., in 1889, and was 
graduated from Brown University in 
1912. He also studied at McGill and 
Columbia, receiving a Ph. D. degree 
from the latter in 1920. 

During the World War, Mr. Bur- 


gess fought with figures, serving as | 


a military statistician on the Coun- 
cil of National Defense and in the 
War Department, with the title of 
major. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 
UNITING THE AMERICAS 


its efforts ¢ Stalin may care to name, perhap 


free hand in eastern Europe 
The cleverness of Joseph st 
consists of not making any of ; 
three choices yet. As diplom 
view it, he may win the conces 
without doing the actual 
merely by threatening to fight 
Russia 
classes and raw materials are b 
rushed to the Polish border. T 
could be made available there eit 





to the hard-pressed Polish army or tg 


the onrushing German military 
chine. 


RUMANIA 

yING CAROL remains neutral 

with Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 

Three Kings of Europe’s small: 
nations are sticking together in :‘ 
war crisis. 

King Carol of Rumania. K 
Boris III of Bulgaria and the 
King Peter II of Yugoslavia, throuch 
his regent, Prince Paul, have declared 
their neutrality 

In the offing is the solid Balk 
bloc that probably will not take sic 
until the tide of battle takes a n 
definite turn. Fear of dominati 
by Germany and by Russia is so ere 
in the southern Balkan group that 
is thought quite possible that 
nations, if allowed any freedom 
choice, will try to stay out or « 
jump into the war on the side of 
allies if an allied victory seems lik 

Meanwhile, lines of cooperati 
beween the Balkan kingdoms and : 
Italian throne grow closer. King V 
tor Emanuel of Italy has often 
pressed his opposition to the A» 
policy of Premier Benito Musso! 
and it is thought in competent cir- 
cles that the Duce himself may V 
see a chance to escape from the Ax 


JAPAN 
IPPON requests British non- 
+‘ interference in China. 


Just as in 1914, Japan is out 
make a profit from the Europea 
war. 


If an alliance with Great Brit 
necessary to realize that profit 
pan will negotiate such a written 
unwritten understanding. If Jap 
self-interest lies with Germany 
with Russia, then Japan will com 
terms with them. So run current 
interpretations of Japan's moves 

In 1914 Japan was an ally of Gre 
Britain and, a result, acquires 
German islands and concessions 
the Pacific area. The price Japan 
now asks for cooperation with Gre 
Britain, or for neutrality in 
European conflict a completely 
free hand in China. 

Without much attention from a 
world press distracted by events 
Europe, Japan last week ordered 
western powers to take their soldiers 
out of China. In addition, the 
panese government, informing G1 


as 


is 


Britain of its attitude, “request 
that His Majesty’s governn 
should refrain from taking 


measures as might prejudice Jap: 
position in regard to China.” 

Thus a _ veiled invitation 
handed to Great Britain to wit 
draw from China in exchange f« 
promise of Japanese neutrality 
the European question 

This is an offer which Great Bri'- 
ain, fearful of a revived German- 
Japanese combine, may find it hard 
to resist. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL: 
NEW RESTRICTIONS 


[Continued From Page 9.] 
an application for passport with in- 
tent to induce or secure the issuance 
of a passport under the authority 
of the United States, either for his 
own use or the use of another, con- 
trary to the laws regulating the 
issuance of passports or the rules 
prescribed pursuant to such laws, or 
whoever shal! willfully and know- 
ingly use or attempt to use or fur- 


+ 


nish to another for use any passport, | 


the issue of which was secured in 
any way by reason of any false state- 
ment, shall be fined not more than 
$2,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years or both.’ 

“Women and children will not be 
included in passports issued to their 
husbands or fathers unless the ur- 
gent and imperative necessity of ac- 
companying them is conclusively es- 
tablished. 

“Passports will not, as a rule, be 
validated or issued for travel in op- 
posing belligerent countries. 


Protection for Violators 
May Be Withheld 


“Should a person now having a 
valid passport proceed to any Euro- 
pean country without first having 
submitted passport to the De- 
partment of State for validation, the 
protection of the United States may 
be withheld from him while he is 


nis 


as vice president , abroad. 


~ 


“Should a person to whom a pass- 
port has been issued use it in vio- 
lation of the conditions or restric- 
tions contained therein the protec- 
tion of the United States may /IKe- 
wise be withheld from him whiie he 
is abroad and he will be liable ! 
prosecution under the provisions 
Section 2221 of Title 22 of the U. S. 





Code, which reads in part as 
lows: 
‘«* * * whoever shall willfully and 
knowingly use or attempt to use y 
? : 7 : a 
passport in violation of the conc! 
tions or restrictions therein . 
tained, or of the rules presc!! 


pursuant to the laws regulating ' 
issuance of passports, which 
rules shall be printed on the pass- 
port * * * fined not more than $2 ot , 
or imprisoned not more than 
years, or both.’ 

“Hereafter when a passport Is * 
dated for or issued for use in Eu! 
its validity shall be restricted to th 
period necessary to accomplish 
purpose of the intended visit to 
rope, but in no case beyond a Pp 
of six months. 

“Passports in possession of pers? 
now residing abroad shall in 
course be submitted to Amer 
consular officers for appropriate 
dorsement under special instruc 
to be sent to such officers at 
date.’ 
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is quietly mobilizing new 
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“The Yeas and Nays " Unfinished Business of Congress: 
FARM LAWS: THE PLANS FOR LOANS, BONUSES, EXPORTS 


r’s Note: Letters of comment 

suggestion are invited. Those not 

ended for publication, and those to 

writers desire to have only 

initials attached if published, 

d be so marked. Even if initials 

e to be printed, letters must 
signed and addresses given 

Balancing the Budget 

: Senator Pittman recently made 


ment in one of his speeches 
soon as the people stopped rating 
the amount of 
of the Treas- 


The 


eresmen by 
could get 
ould balance the budget. 
ywever, does not explain why 
voted three hundred million 
more for agriculture than 


j of them 


oui 


n 
Ser é 


was 


has 
this 


ms to me that the House 


more sensible course at 


4 


on 


A. H. W. 


 &-2 


America and Versailles 
: Your editorial in today’s United 
issue of Sept. 5) pointed out 
tant fact which people in the 
ears have overlooked. And that 
ertain people in Congress, and 
rant and selfish people which 
refused to the 


presented, see 
v War through. 

et down” President Wilson, and 
misery to themselves 
They forced a recon- 
n based on the way things have 
ttled in Europe ever since. What 
save we to kick about the Ver- 
Treaty being too harsh, when we 
to participate, 


brought 
he world. 


chance 
jentally, to collect? 
WILLIAM P. THOMAS, JR 


vay our 


W gton, D. C 
s* 2 <= 
World War Bombings 
s In your article “Flying Death” 
of Sept. 5), you stated that no 


German cities” were bombed dur- 
World War. I would like to 
at on Easter Sunday, 1916, the 

‘ of Dusseldorf was bombed by 
English planes, and I know there were 
¢ f dead. mostly women and chil- 
drer JOHN KROEGER 
Westbury, N. Y 

x** * 


A Relpy to Labor’s Challenge 

s The United States News thinks 
abor's challenge to business is so 

prints the full text. 


that it 

f Aug. 28.) 

an not imagine one so dumb that 

understand that no sensible 

facturer would be so foolish as to 

I ture goods for which there was 
demand 

One would have to be exceedingly dull 


d not 


ould not understand that every 
the hours are shortened or wages 
ed of union labor, that consti- 


nly about 20 per cent of all labor 

other 80 per cent can buy less 

al products and fewer workers 

fre needed to produce, and that more 
al ve must go on relief. 

vealth must be produced by labor, 

en hours are decreased less wealth 

When production is 

limited and 


produced 
wealth is we must 
grow poorer 


J. C. RAINEY. 


C ze Grove, Tenn. 
7 2 -? 
A Sample of Fair Play 
Sir I am interested in supporting a 


per which has a policy exempli- 
your July 10, 1939, issue, where- 
David Lawrence gives to Mr. 

erg’s letter the promi- 

and space as he gives to his reply 
that newspaper 
\ ntinue to give equal prominence 
t extremes of important contro- 
subjects and that it will 

its method of presenting 
pictographic form or in similar 
Simply the 
f the important factors in any 
international in- 
G.L. 8 


same 


my hope your 


con- 
) In 


at express relative 


f national or 


ton, Del. 
x* * * 


Wilson and World Peace 


the class of ‘97 at Princeton 
of Dr. Woodrow Wilson, 
i near neighbor of 
n the Borough of Princeton, 
County, New Jersey, where I was 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson was a very 
man, devoted his strong 
Sting personality and mind ex- 
to the study and pursuit of 
cence, politics and international 
not a perfect man, but 
as noble as a mere man can 
be 
t Wilson stated, as the Amer- 
ms of peace with the German 
the World War), on con- 
the deposition of the Hohen- 
Emperor or Kaiser, the withdraw- 
German Army from Belgium, 
disarmament and the surrender 
7erman Navy, the establishment 


I . Dunil 
pupil 


for 


ours 


who 


ie was 


after 


mustice, etc., that there should 
Prisals, no annexations, no in- 
and these American declara- 


re coupled with the averment 
Americans were not fighting the 
People but the iniquitious. Gov- 
of the Hohenzollerns 

fventh hour aid of the United 
potentially still, the 
iiplomacy of the United States 
November 11, 1918, a vast world 
ng 29 nations 


more 


Peace Conference at Versailles 


the sensible American terms of 


TITLE REG ©. 5S. PAT. OFP 


# peace, to which the Allies of the United 


States had acceded, were repudiated by 
France and Great Britain 

In effect, the Treaty of Versailles was 
the United States and a 
cause of future trouble to the people of 
the United States. President 
ceded to that treaty 
that it provided great means, in 
League of Nations Covenant, for 
ture modification 

The American terms of peace of 1918 
provided tlfat France should acquire Al- 
sace-Lorraine, but that Germany should 
retain Danzig and “corridor” that 
would otherwise separate East Prussia 
from Germany, and also that Germany 
should her overseas territories 

It matters not to the United States 
so much which nations shal] dominate in 
Europe as that Europe shall be con- 
tented and at peace 

In the Treaty of Versailles, France and 
Great Britain were not only wrong, but 
they 


an insult to 


Wilson ac- 
condition 
the 


only on 


its fu- 


the 


retain 


were extremely reckless 
WILLIAM HENRY 

Sharon, Conn 

~* * 


Thanksgiving Dates 

Sir:—I think you are a bit mixed up 
on the date of Thanksgiving 

It used to be the Thursday nearest to 


the 25th of November, until Cleveland 
was elected the second time. I believe 
it was Harvard College that requested 


the President to put it off until the last 
cay (1893 I believe was the 
their football team would have another 
week to train in 

I remember there lot of fuss 
about it then by church people in Massa- 
chusetts. I was living in Worcester. I 
think some of your Harvard friends will 
remember about this. It used to be at 
time before the Civil War 

J. M. WRIGHT 


year), so 


was a 


harvest 


Torrance, Calif. 
xe * 


Alaska’s Future 
Sir:—In the August 28 issue of The 
United States News, page 8, the head- 
line terminates with a question mark 
That is appropriate. (The article 
dealt with Alaska’s potentialities.) 

If the Government would take a cross- 
section of testimony from the _ sour- 
doughs, it would get accurate and de- 
pendable information on the true con- 
Gitions that exist in that peninsula 
which is 3,000 miles in extent 


very 


tc west and 750 miles from north to '! 
south. 
Alaska is not an agricultural country 


It is to laugh to count the Kenei penin- 
Sula as a favorable place in which to 
plant farmers. 

As a district to be exploited, it is de- 
cidedly in the running. The mountain 
ranges are young and are rich in all 
kinds of ores and minerals 

DR. HERBERT B. WENTZ 
Elkins, Ark. 
x * * 


Restoring Prosperity 

Sir It seems to me that Congress 
is refusing to face the facts when it 
assumes that business prosperity will re- 
turn if the President's major reforms 
undermined and emasculated In 
we cannot restore real pros- 


are 
my opinion 
perity until we establish a constitutional 
monetary system. 

private banks 
“money” through 
Whenever the Govern- 
needs money to carry out its ac- 
sell bonds to the banks 
the necessary credit 


cientific 
At present, 
create 


have the 


power to the 
issuance of credit 
ment 
tivities, it must 
in order to obtain 
This system is opposed to both the letter 
of our Constitution. 
PAUL BULLOCK, JR 


South Pasadena, Calif. 


and spirit 


x**wner 
° “ 
“Irresponsible Government 
Sir:—Your editorial, ‘Irresponsible 
Government” in the Aug. 7 issue of 


The United States News was read by me 
with much interest. 

I sometimes wonder if that 
affairs in the national legislative branch 
of our Government is not due to what I 
believe to be a pernicious development 
in our election practices of recent years 
It seems to me that our truly repre- 
sentative form of government is certain- 


State of 


ly weakening 

How can it still be representative when 
we find the names of candidates for 
Congress on both the Democratic and 
Republican tickets? During the last six 
vears Democratic and Republican party 
policies have certainly been more rad- 
ically opposed to each other than here- 
we are confronted with 
names of candidates who claim to be 
both Democrats and Republicans. Is it 
then a surprise when bartering of votes 
is resorted to in the sacred halls of Con- 


tofore and yet 


gress? 

I might add that one becomes tempted 
Socialist just as a reward 
having the courage of his 
and stating what he really 


to vote for a 
for at least 
convictions 
represents 

As long as the practice of getting to 
Congress by any and all means persists, 
and just so long as voters are deprived of 
exercising their own party choice at the 
poNs, we cannot expect responsible rep- 
resentative government 

EMILE JANSEN 

Calif. 
x * * 


The “Conservative” Democrats 


San Francisco 


Sir:—The “Conservative” Democrats 
in Congress have certainly killed their 
chances in 1940. They are as dead as 
a mackerel—and I am a Democrat 

They have certainly shown they are 
against the poor people of the U. S. A 
Chicago, Il JAMES BURKE 


from east j 





ARM problems requiring 
tion received much of Congress’ 
attention during the last session. So 
the amount of unfinished business 
im this field is, proportionately, much 
more limited than it is in some other 
fields, as, for example, railroad leg- 
islation 
But the farm problem, involving 
the welfare of one-fourth of the pop- 
ulation living on farms aud indi- 
rectly involving all the business in 
the country, has many ramifications. 
So there are a number of important 





Farm problems awaiting 
Congress’ attention. Status 
of farm tenant program, 
cotton crop insurance, 
| amendments to 1938 AAA 
Act. 











bills on which it was impossible to 
complete action. Then there are 
other proposals likely to be brought 
up for consideration. 

No attempt at general revision of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 was attempted by the first ses- 
sion of the 76th Congress, although 
a decline of about a billion dollars 
in. farmers’ incomes last year pro- 
duced a great deal of dissatisfaction 
with the working out of the farm 
program. The production control 
prorvisions of the Act were upheld 
by the Supreme Court, Anril 17, and 
there was a disposition 
to give them a further trial. 

Principal controversies of the ses- 
sion relating to agriculture centered 
on various measures io carry out the 


farm program under the 1938 Act, 
so it is to be expected that these 
Same problems will be debated at 


the coming session 


Sale of Cotton Surplus 
Will Be Debated 


Thus, one controversy revolved 
around the plan advanced by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for disposal of a sub- 
Stantial part of the 11,000,000 bales 
of surplus cotton held by the Gov- 
ernment. He proposed (1) that $1.25 
a bale be paid to producers who re- 
lease their loan cotton to the mar- 
ket, and (2) that a “moderate pay- 
ment” be made on all cotton ex- 
ported after the plan went into oper- 
ation. He estimated the cost of the 
plan at $75,000,000 $105,000,000 
during the ensuing 16 months. 

As a substitute for the President's 
plan, cotton-State Senators brought 
forward a two-point program of 
their own, estimated cost $225,- 
000,000 a year 

The first part of the program sub- 
mitted by these Senators was ap- 
proved by the Senate, April 3, when 
it passed a bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, 
to redistribute 3,000,000 of the 11,- 


tou 


to 


000,000 bales of Government loan 
cotton to producers agreeing to 
further acreage reduction on this 


year’s crop. 

Under the plan proposed in this 
farmers were to be per- 
mitted to buy at 5 cents a pound 
cotton on which loans averaging 
about 9 cents a pound had been 
made by the Government, however 
the bill was not considered in the 
House 


measure, 


Bonuses to Farmers 
Who Reduce Acreage 
The second point of the cotton 


Senator’s program called for pay- 
ment to farmers of 3 cents a pound 


legisla- + 


thereafter | 


on cotton grown on reduced acreage | 


allotments. No measure to attain 
this objective was taken up in either 
house. 

When the House failed to Act on 
the bill, the Senate adopted an 
amendment to the lending bill auth- 
orizing the Federal 
Corporation “to refinance farm mort- 
gages on which the payments peri- 
odically due exceed the normal farm 
income available for debt service.” 
If the lending bill is revived in the 
form in which it passed the Senate, 


this amendment, of course, will be 
subject to consideration by the 
Hotse. 


Crop Insurance Sought 
For Cotton 


Another field 
in which an initial 
being carried out in wheat—may 
be up for consideration; that field 
is crop insurance, which now is pro- 
posed for cotton. Other crops, as well, 
may be made the subject of crop in- 
surance bills at the next session 

Extension to cotton of the crop 
insurance program now being ap- 
plied to wheat, with premiums and 
losses to be paid in cotton vr its cash 
was proposed in a bill by 
which was ap- 
A similar bill 
no 


legislation 
program is now 


of farm 


equivalent 
Senator Bankhead 
proved’ by the Senate 
was reported in the House but 


Farm Mortgage | 





Congress Will Hear From Them | 








SENATOR LEE 


hanging fire. 





SENATOR BANKHEAD 
Harris & Ewing 
Adjournment of Congress last session left scores of farm problems 


When the legislators convene they will be certain 


to find Senators Lee and Bankhead ready once more to press for 
solution of such problems as acreage control and surpluses. 





action was taken 
ment 
In asking that Government crop 


insurance be applied to cotton, Sena- 
tor Bankhead points out that, on the 
whole, cotton is less subject to dam- 
age than wheat, and that over a 
period of years the cotton crop has | 


before adjourn- 4 fluctuated less widely than the wheat 


crop. 
Final action on the bill may de- 
pend on results obtained from the 


wheat insurance program. If the fig- 
ures on the operation of that pro- 
gram show it is successful, it is 
likely the plan may be applied to 


+ cotton and perhaps eventually to a 


number of other crops 

A number of minor measures 
pending. One of these is a bill which 
was passed by the House to provide 
for use of net weights in interstate 
and foreign commerce in cotton and 
for standardization of bale coverings 
for cotton. The bill seeks to bring 
about the use of cotton for covering 


are 


bales of cotton, instead of jute or 
cther fabrics. 
One bill which would be of major 


importance if passed, but on which 
action is held to be unlikely 
Smith bill fpr price adjustment pay- 
ments on cotton, when the price is 
below 75 per cent of parity 


is the 


Cost of Production 
Measures Pending 
Cost-of-production farm bills are 
Still pending in both Houses. Such a 
bill, offered in the Senate Jan. 12 
had the sponsorship of 18 Senators 
Such legislation, involving price-fix- 
ing, is opposed by the Administra- 
tion and is believed to have little 

chance for favorable action 
Another pending bill is the 
Wheeler Wheat Allotment Certificate 
Bill. Hearings have been held on 
the measure by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agrtculture and Forestry but 
no action has been taken. The mea- 
Sure is designed to give wheat farm- 
ers parity price or cost of production 
prices, whichever is the greater, In 
effect, it imposes a tax on the pro- 
cessor equal to the difference be 
tween the average farm price and 


+ 


he cost of production 

Outbreak of war may mean that 
a number of proposals will be intro- 
duced at the next session of Con- 
gress. Also, there is a possibility that 
some legislation may be brought up 
to give the Commodity Exchange 
Administration wider controls over 
speculation 

Another possibility is the enact- 
ment of some sort of tax, perhaps a 
Levival of the old processing tax in 
a new garb, to finance the farm pro- 
gram 

Sugar Legislation 
To Expire 1940 

Sugar control legislation expires at 
the end of 1940, so some new legisla- 
tion in this field is likely to be part 
of the business of the coming ses- 
§10n., 

Another phase of legislation af- 
fecting agriculture on which it is 
possible action may be taken at the 
next session involves amendment of 
laws governing activities of the Food 
and Drug Administration, in order 
to give it additional powers to pro- 
tect consumers 

If the European war should result 
in a sustained rise in farm prices, 
much of the pressure for changes in 
existing farm programs would auto- 
matically subside. So the develop- 
ments in the next few months may 
determine how much farm problems 
will be to the fore at the next ses- 
sion 
One observation is made by farm 


[Continued on Page 13.1] 









Modern man | 
does not live by bread alone — 


Ee See 


At the dawn of civilization, men were content to be alive at the 
end of each day—as they and their families crowded ‘round a fire 
and ate the meat they had hunted. But modern man, particularly 
in the United States, does not consider the primitive necessities of 

food, clothing and shelter sufficient for well ordered living. 


Today, electricity with all its blessings in speeding manufacture, 
in giving light, in easing household tasks, in freeing men from 


drudgery, is taken for granted. 


Further, the ease of communication, the facility for vast public 


amusements, the freedom and swiftness of travel are considered as 
necessary as well-built, well-lighted, well-heated homes, offices 


and factories. 


The far-flung applications of electricity have been possible be- 


cause of an abundant supply of copper. That a little copper 


from mil 


ANACONDA 


for a modern home. 


“goes a long way”’ in its service to mankind is demonstrated by 
the fact that a single pound will make 50 feet of 12-gauge wiring 


Copper—A Basic Industry 


Copper is one of those basic industries through whose develop- 


ment America has prospered greatly. Essential though copper is . 


today to every activity of modern man, much is yet to come. 


Through continued research and constantly improving methods, 


the “red metal” may be expected to contribute in still larger 


degree to a more widespread standard of better living. 


39261 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 
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THE PROSPECTS 
FOR AGRICULTURE 


fe What the 


means to American farmer. 
and production trends. 





European conflict 


Price 








HE war has brought a dramatic change in the 
Excited speculation 
persistent dragging 
Agriculture 


position of agriculture. 
has suddenly reversed the 
decline in prices of farm products. 
Department analysts are hastily revising their 
estimates of 1939 farm income and undertaking 
surveys to assess the more remote effects in case 
the war endures over a prolonged period. 

Possibility is sensed of an eventual shift in the 
problems of “agricultural adjustment,” which 
might ultimately divert efforts from acreage re- 
striction, price maintenance, and “surplus” dis- 
posal to measures for control of living costs and 
rising land values. 

Officials emphasize, however, that sensational 
price advances today lack adequate foundation 
in supply-demand conditions, and that agricul- 
tural policies will remain unchanged, leaving the 
markets to seek their own levels, within the 
limits set by previously adopted measures. 


The Farm Products 


Chiefly Affected 


Chief of the American farm products directly 
affected by war influences are wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, pork, lard and vegetable oils. 

Wheat is still popularly regarded as the premier 
American farm product, though it is far from 
being first in point of value. World wheat sup- 
plies this year are a record at 5.3 billion bushels 
(crop and carryover—excluding Russia and 
China). Exportation surpluses are far in excess 
of import requirements. 

The expense of convoying freight vessels and 
high war risk insurance will give exporters fac- 
ing the Atlantic the advantage over more dis- 
tant shippers like Australia and India; and 
spread of the war into the Mediterranean would 
shut off Danubian supplies. Conceivably, if the 
war should become quite general, a time of ac- 
tual shortage in wheat supplies might come— 
but that time is far off. 

At present it seems a more likely eventuality 
that temporarily soaring prices will mislead 
farmers into sowing a big acreage this fall, to 
reap on a declining market next summer— 
thereby prolonging the existing glut. 

In corn there is an oversupply also. The war 
is expected to bring export demand for perhaps 
50 million bushels of American corn—about 10 
per cent of the commercial movement, four- 
fifths of the crop being fed to farm animals. 
Most important influence on corn—the price of 
which has appeared unwarrantably low—is the 
rise in hog prices. 


Burdensome Supplies 
of Cotton on Hand 


Cotton, the third great cash crop, is grown in 
volume—aside from the United States—in India, 
Egypt, Brazil and many scattering regions. Rus- 
sia also produces considerable amounts but not 
for export. Our crop is about half the total. 

The supply of American cotton this year is 
burdensome—about 25.5 million bales, or more 
than two years’ world consumption. Aggregate 
demand for cotton is likely to decline. 

Main basis for strength in cotton prices is 
that foreign mill stocks of American stapie are 
low, and most of our supply is held in the Gov- 
ernment pool which is prohibited from selling 
at a loss. This means that little of our cotton 
is available at less than 9 to 10 cents a pound. 

War means increased demand for meats and 
fats—hence the upturn in hog and cattle pric¢s, 
where supplies, though increasing, are not bur- 
densome. 

Markets for vegetable oils and oleaginous ma- 
terials—in which we are interested as producers 
mostly of cottonseed oil and soyobeans—will be 
supported by any strength in lard prices or in- 
terruption of supplies from the Orient. 





TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Business 





J. J. PELLEY 


President, Association of American 
Railroads 

HE railroads can handle at least 25 per cent 

more traffic than they are now handling, and 
by repairing approximately 200,000 freight cars 
and 8,000 locomotives now awaiting repairs, and 
not required for present traffic, they could han- 
dle 45 per cent more than the present business 

If and as additional equipment is required, it 
can be had, and the railroads can and will keep 
ahead of any demands that may be nfade upon 
them 

These conclusions are the result of a very care- 
ful study made several months ago. It is a fact 
that there has been a great reduction in the 
amount of equipment owned. It is also a fact 
that there has been a great increase in the effi- 
ciency of movement. 

It is conservatively estimated that the traffic 
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| phepeger-enia men and Government experts alike are eyeing charts like 
that above, showing what happened to industrial production in the 
World War from 1914 through 1919, for clues as to what to expect in 
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this new war. 


of 1915, but by 1916 had reached an all-time high. 
American neutrality ended and industrial production leveled off. 


Industrial production showed little gain until the spring 


In April, 1917, 





(Wemsqraras WAR'S MEANING TO BUSINESS: 
LONG-TERM OUTLOOK FOR TRADE, INDUSTRY 


N OUTBURST of enthusiasm was the re- 

sponse of the markets to the outbreak of war. 
After a sharp slump of a few hours on Friday, 
September 1, stocks leaped forward in hectic 
dealings. The New York Times average (a tradi- 
tionally slow mover) covered a range of more 
than 15 points in three trading days. Volume of 
sales rose to levels unknown since the “panic” of 
1937 and reminiscent of the 1929 boom days. 
Speculative commodities came suddenly to life 
and violent advances occurred in the grain, rub- 
ber, sugar and copper exchanges. Bonds natural- 
ly crashed under prospect of hardening money, 
rising commodity prices and foreign debt serv- 
ice defaults. 

Within a few days sales of copper rose to 
near-record proportions and a flood of steel 
orders poured in from foreign consumers. 
Prices hardened. 

Abroad, even in belligerent countries, the re- 
action to war was rather bullish. The London 
Stock Exchange was closed from September 1 
to 7 and the Liverpool Grain Exchange also 
suspended. Cotton trading, however, continued 
and prices rose sharply. The Paris Bourse re- 
mained open and firm, and the Berlin Boerse 
showed no weakness for several days. Stocks in 
Amsterdam and Tokyo rose violently, though 
the Dutch expressed misgivings over the ter- 
rific destruction and drastic tax rises expected 
from the war. 


Obviously traders are 
recalling experiences in 
No Quick Boom the last World War. 
They are recalling and 
“discounting,” however, 
what happened in 1915-16 and in 1919-20, not 
what took place in 1914 and for the first year 
of the war. Both governmental and private ob- 
servers have issued warnings against too san- 
guine expectations of an immediate boom, ow- 
ing to the disruption of shipping facilities, 
financing arrangements and foreign exchange 
markets, and to the restrictions imposed by our 
neutrality law. 

It is natural that business men and economists 
should turn to the war of 1914-18 for clues as 
to what to expect on the present occasion. This 
inquiry reveals almost as many contrasts as 
parallels between the two periods. 

In 1914 the United States had been for several 
months in what might well have proved to be 
We owed, on balance, five 


Experts Warn 


Is Expected 


a major depression, 


It was the spring of 1915 before the stock 
price rise got under way. Industrial production 
and commodity prices made little gain until 6 
to 7 months after the beginning of the war— 
that is, in the first quarter of 1915. Suspense 
reigned. 

The present situation, however, is much dif- 
ferent from that of 25 years ago. Today the 
trend of industrial output is upward, coming 
out of the secondary depression of 1937-8. The 
basic trend of building construction is upward. 





Early reactions to war and the more 
distant prospects. A changed world in 
the making. 











There are large accumulated shortages of cap- 
ital equipment and durable consumer goods. 

The United States is a creditor nation. We 
have 60 per cent of the world’s gold, all con- 
centrated in the Treasury. We could readily 
ship gold abroad to cover all the two billion 
dollars of French and British resources in this 
country. Preparations have been made on both 
sides of the Atlantic to restrain and control 
any hasty liquidation. 

On the other hand we now have ten million 
unemployed, overhead costs and fixed charges 
are relatively much higher than in 1914. Labor 
restrictions and governmental regulations are 
more extensive. This country, like most others, 
enters the war period with vastly increased 
debt and an unbalanced budget. World pro- 
ductive capacity is excessive. 


Much depends upon 
the duration of the war, 
the maintenance of our 
neutrality, and the extent 
to which German aircraft 
and submarines succeed in disrupting Allied 
shipping. 

In a long war, with American neutrality and 
millions of men withdrawn from productive 
employment abroad, foreign output will decline, 
consumption of certain commodities will in- 
crease. Import needs of belligereyt countries 
will therefore rise, their exporting power will 
diminish. We shall have increased opportunity 
(especially if the neutrality law is changed) to 
ship goods to the warring nations, and also to 


The Prospects 
If the War 


Is Prolonged 


—_—______________-¢ 





chemicals). Furthermore, imports of manufac- 
tured goods like chemicals, pottery and glass- 
ware, linens and other fine textile fabrics will 
decline, leaving this market more fully to do- 
mestic producers. 

After our entry into the World War in 1917, 
industrial production in this country receded 
and inflation set in. Such might not be the re- 
sult this time in view of our large reserves of 
unused manpower and plant capacity. 

As regards the length of the war, opinions 
differ greatly. Some authorities look for a 
very prolonged conflict. Others say Europe 
cannot possibly support another four-year war. 
Much will probably depend upon Russia. The 
best opinion seems to be that the Soviet wants 
decidedly to avoid military action, but would 
be highly satisfied to see Western capitalistic 
civilization exhaust itself. Then, at the end, 
Russia might pick up some territories in eastern 
Europe and gain the outlet through the Darda- 
nelles to the Mediterranean which the Musco- 
vites have coveted for a thousand years. 


For such ends Russia, 
quite possibly, may be 
Bring Conflict willing to furnish Ger- 
To An End many with necessary sup- 

plies. Other wis e—the 
German belt is already drawn in several notches; 
that it could still be drawn in sufficiently to sup- 
port another long war might well be doubted. 
Revolt behind the lines, instead of military de- 
feat, may end this struggle. 


Revolt May 


No one is making confident predictions re- 
garding the effects of the new war. It may or 


_may not bring a boom solving our unemploy- 


ment and agricultural problems. If it does, 
labor costs, taxes, and war-profits restrictions 
may be expected to take a heavier toll of equity 
earnings than in 1915-20. This will be especially 
true if the United States should, in the end, 
be drawn into the conflict. 

If this develops into the second world war 
involving practically all nations, as has been 
widely predicted, it will undoubtedly be a long 
fight; and at the end, needless to say, we shall 
face an enormously altered world. 


The task of reconstruction will be tremen- 
dous; the responsibilities, opportunities—and 
risks—of this country, will be of dimensions 
never before faced and, at this distance, incom- 
prehensible. Possessing, as we undoubtedly 
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HOW NEUTRALITY 
CURBS EXPORTS 





What neutrality does to U. S. 
business. Airplane factories hit. 
Risks to American ships. 








| 


ip eenpeng faces restriction of foreign war or. 
ders as a result of the President’s neutra ty 
proclamation. : 

Principal industry affected is aviation Qn 
hand are orders for 50 million dollars’ wort) of 
planes, planes which now cannot be delivered, 
United States factories, however, will suffer little 
loss, for most contracts were writtery with effects 
of the Neutrality Act in mind. But new orders 
cannot be placed. 

State Department regulations contemplate 
Strict enforcement of neutrality rules. This 
means that orders for war materials by neutrals 
will be carefully scrutinized. Manufacturers may 
be asked for positive evidence that materia]s Will 
not eventually reach belligerent nations. before 
export licenses are issued. 

Since neutrality violations carry stiff penalties, 
prospects are that American business firms will 
observe the law. 


Regulations Impose 
Handicaps on Travel 


Neutrality places other difficulties before pros- 
pective exporters. The State Department has 
tightened passport regulations, will not validate 
passports for European travel unless “imperative 
need” is shown. And all existing passports must 
be revalidated for travel in Europe. Firms plan- 
ning to send representatives abroad are asked to 
apply for passport validations at least three 
weeks in advance. The State Department insists 
that applications for passports must be accom- 
panied by written requests from firm heads. If 
heads of firms plan to travel, written requests 
must come from other sources—either subor- 
dinates or heads of other concerns with which 
the applicant does business. 

Shipments of American goods not barred by 
the Neutrality Act are still legal to Great Britain. 
Poland, France or Germany. American ships, 
however, face grave risks in carrying goods to 
Europe. Marine war risk insurance rates have 
skyrocketed almost to prohibitive levels 

Risks are bound to increase as the certain Brit- 
ish blockade of Germany becomes more effective, 
German submarines also may be expected to at- 
tempt a blockade of Britain and France. In 
these evenis, American trade with European 
neutrals also will be jeopardized. 

Some protection to American merchant ships 
is planned by the Government. Navy and Coast 
Guard vessels already are patrolling the North 
Atlantic far out at sea, and patrols are to be ex- 
tended to Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone. Pa- 
trols are designed primarily to inform American 
ships of the presence of belligerent craft and to 
advise belligerents of the whereabouts of Ameri- 
can merchant vessels. If American neutrality is 
respected, these precautions may reduce dangers 
to American shipping. 

The outlook is that the Government will not 
be so insistent on neutral rights to trade and 
travel as formerly. 


Financial Transactions 


Restricted by Law 


Financial transactions also are restricted by 
the Neutrality Act. Long-term credits to bellig- 
erents are banned. This means that sales to 
countries at war must be on either a cash or 
short-time credit basis. 

Prospects are that most sales will be for cash 
since foreign governments will direct buying and 
Britain and France are able to pay in gold. Ger- 
many already is handicapped for lack of credits, 
hence orders from that source doubtlessly will 
decline. 

Also in prospect are orders for war materials 
from neutrals. Preparedness programs in such 
countries as Norway, Sweden or Hollana are 
bound to call for American goods. It will be up 
to the State Department to determine whether 
such orders are designed for their own use, or for 
re-sale to belligerents. Such determinations will 
be difficult to make. 





TITLE REGISTERED U. S PATENT OFTics 


The Voice 
of Government 


HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 


MERICAN farmers, like all our citizens, 499 
war and will pray for a speedy peace. 

First of all, of course, the primary effor' 
the Department of Agriculture, together wi! 
other branches of the Administration, will be 
keep this country out of war. Secondary to t's 
will be the effort to protect American farme! 
and consumers against the effects of war ab! 

It is only natural that our farmers are ae 
sidering whether they should modify their P! 
duction plans to meet the new situation. I ut 
American farmers to proceed with their 
duction plans as if the outbreak in Europe ‘ 
not occurred. American agriculture is in 4 mu 
better position to meet the shock of war “* 
it was 25 years ago. 

Some farmers, 
prices, may wish to discontinue cooperauo! 
their farm programs in order to expand 
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IMMER Min Seeieeck te bidieey eau une he nam. | or six billion doliars on investment account their former customers in South America, Can- | shall, the bulk of the world’s liquid capital sup- P : anid re 
died efficientiy with from 350 to 400 thousand | 4Pr0ad- When the war started, European in- ada, Australia, India and China. plies, a preponderant share of its industrial acreage of wheat and other qrape. t > aha 
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that the nation’s railway equipment is inade- | lapsed. The Stock Exchange was closed from foods and heavy manufacturing industries (air- and—defense. (From a statement on the outbreak of wa! in 
quate.) | August to November. | plane, motor vehicles, machinery and heavy | L. M. Graves Europe.) 
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‘OVERNMENTAL financial 
(, hinery is now operating to meet 
emergency which may develop 
ult of the war in Europe. A 
series of moves have been 
to put into effect plans formu- 
-ome time ago for use in case 
,jior European war. 
of primary interest to banks and 
cencies extending commercial 
to firms doing an export bus- 
re the regulations for issuance 
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“Emergency controls’ 
that face finances as war's 
effects spread. How Gov- 
meet 


ernment plans to 


shocks from abroad. 
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of credit under the executive orders 
ed by President Roosevelt in ac- 
ince with the provisions of the 
trality Act. 

Another move was the appoint- 
ment of a special advisory commit- 
tee to assist Secretary of the Treas- 
ry Morgenthau in developing Treas- 
policies. AS now set up the 
ttee includes three leading 
ankers and three economists 
Bankers on the committee are W 
R. Burgess, vice chairman of the Na- 
‘tity Bank of New York; Tom 


























K. Smith, president of the Boatmen’s 
Na | Bank of St. Louis, and Ear! 
Bai chairman of the Tri-Conti- 


ntal Corporation and a member of 
J & W. Seligman & Co. 

Economists on the committee are 
» Viner of the University of Chi- 
Walter W. Stewart and Win- 
Riefler, both of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, Princeton. 
The three men have all served in an 
sory capacity with the Govern- 
the past. They are to be 
to the Treasury by their 
* authorities. 
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Large-Scale Support 

For U, S. Securities 
Another activity under the new 
war” conditions was the activity of 
the Federal Reserve System to sup- 
the United States Government 
Irities market. During the week 





ended Sept. 6, the System bought 
more than $168,000,000 of Govern- 


direct and guaranteed securi- 
r more than in any other week 
in its history 

The President’s announcement of 
& state of limited national emergency 
Sept. 8. opens the way, if he desires 
for the imposition of a number of 


ties. o 


ma- + 





—Wide World 


THE MARKET REACTS TO WAR 
Soaring stocks of essential war industries keep trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange a matter of touch and go, even as 
officials in Washington draft plans to keep the war from dislocat- 
ing the domestic financial channels through profiteering. 





restrictions on financial 
But he has announced 
] will not be 


regulatory 
operations. 
that the proclamation 
used to put the economy on a war 
time basis and will be used primarily 
as the basis for issuance of executive 
orders to bolster national defenses 
within the limits of peace time au- 
thorizations. 

Other widespread regulatory pow- 
ers over trading in securities and 
commodities is possessed by a num- 
per of governmental agencies such 
as the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Commodity Exchange Ad- 
ministration 

The President's neutrality procla- 
mation has the effect of. automat- 
ically forbidding purchase or sale of 
securities or obligations of belliger- 
ents in this country or extension of 
credit to belligerents just as it bans 
all trade in arms, ammunition and 
other implements of war with bell- 
igerents 

But the Neutrality Act author- 
izes the President to exempt for this 
ban “ordinary commercial credits and 
short-time obligations in,aid of legal 
ransactions and of a character cus- 
tomarily used in normal peace-time 
commercial transactions.” On Sept. 
7 the President put this exception 
into effect on the grounds, as the 
law provides, that such action serves 
“to protect the commercial and other 
interests of the United States and its 
citizens.” 

The effect of this order, officials ex- 
plained, is that business men will be 
allowed to continue the use of ordin- 


+ 


trade acceptances on sales of 
commodities, other than those em- 
bargoed as arms, ammunition and 
implements of war, to th2 govern- 


ary 


ments of France, Great Britain, 
Union of South Africa, Germany, 
Poland, Australia, India and New 
Zealand. 


All restrictions under the Neutral- 
ity Act apply only to credit transac- 
tions and _ securities transactions 
with governments of belligerents. 
They do not apply to private inter- 
ests 

Details to further supervision 
to be exercised by the Government 
over foreign trade have not been is- 
sued. But the existing powers per- 
mit the Government to keep account 
of foreign exchange transactions and 
Shipping. Many of these powers, 
even theugh kept on a peace time 
basis, are broad and may affect Am- 
erican commerce. 


as 


Financial Agencies 
Will Be Advised 
To carry out its new functions, the 
Treasury is making plans to advise 
banks and other financial agencies 
as to whether particular transactions 
appear legal under the Neutrality 
Act. Any transactions which arouse 
suspicion will be investigated. 
Secretary Morgenthau, in 
nouncing the appointment of 
new advisory committee, said 
they would begin their duties 
mediately. 
Mr. Burgess will act as adviser on 
Government financing Mr. Smith 


an- 
his 
that 
im- 


THE UNFINISHED. LEGISLATION 
TO AID AMERICA’S 


Continued From Page 11.] 
expel Existing legislation already 
Provides adequate controls over ag- 
“cultural production for any for- 
seea 


emergency which might arise 
Ut Of war 
Action on the cotton Senators’ 
at the coming session is 
l0tful, although the plan probably 
Pushed again by the same 
*toup which advocated it at the past 


uloh may be passed, how- 
lift some of the present re- 
on the handling of cotton 
CK The President’s proposal for 
‘{ part of the 11,000,000-bale 

‘urplus of cotton still remains as a 
for dealing with the prob- 


controversies during the ses- 
up over appropriations for 
Ayments and disposal of crop 
os under the 1938 Act, and 
ses schemes for payment of ex- 
\sidies on cotton 
i Agricultural supply bill as 
approved by the President 
a ‘or unbudgeted appropria- 
“Ons $113,000,000 to the fund for 
I of crop surpluses, and $225,- 
‘or parity payments under 
cultural Adjustment Act of 


: producers of wheat, corn, cot- 
and tobacco 

z 1itlon, the bill carried half a 

“Ollars for soil-conservation 


$48,000,000 for benefit pay- 
sugar growers and $6,000,- 

crop insurance. The size of 

‘ppropriations for these pur- 
Se a matter of debate. 





( hanges in AAA Law 


Under Consideration 
Vv 
; Of the agricultural legisla- 


- bending is designed ta 
TOvisions of the 1938 AAA 
™ neasure which passed the 


t Was not considered in the 
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Senate would amend the Act 
clude farms from marketing quotas 
where normal production of wheat 
is less than 200 bushels. The present 
law places the figures at less than 
100 bushels. Enactment of this 
change at the coming session is con- 
sidered probable 

Another bill passed by the House 
and favorably reported by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee provides for 
amendment of the original AAA Act 
to authorize the President to raise 
the tariff 50 per cent on manufac- 
tured farm products in order to limit 
or keep out manufactured agricul- 
tural imports from those countries 
to which cotton and other commodi- 
ties are sold or exchanged under ex- 
port subsidy. Sentiment on Capitol 
Hill toward this measure appears 
favorable and chances of its ap- 
proval are considered good. 

The House also~passed a bill 
amending the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act to reduce 
by 25 per cent payments in excess 
of $1.000 and limit any payments to 
$5,000 under the soil conservation 
program. The $5,000 limitation 
would apply to one year. There is 
a good deal of sentiment in favor 
of this measure, which would cut 
down payments to some of the larger 
producers 

A number of bills have been intro- 
duced to extend and apply the un- 
derlying principles of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment 
Act and the AAA of 1938 to the dairy 
industry. Hearings were held by the 
House Committee on Agriculture in 
July but no other action had been 
taken 

Another class of 1 
designed to aid farm 
expand the rural 
program 

The P1 


as or 


gislation is that 
tenants and 
to electrification 
esident’s lending program 
proposed provided for 
establishment of a half-billion-dol- 
lar loan fund to provide loans 


tenants for purchases of farms, for 


iginauy 


to ex- + 


FARMERS 


tenant rehabilitation projects, for 
minor improvements and repairs, for 
ressettlement cooperatives and for 
providing water facilities 

Also the lending program provided 
$460,000.000 fund to expand the pres- 
ent rural electrification program to 
reach a maximum of 114 million 
rural families not now receiving elec- 
tric service or likely to receive such 
service in the near future 

As the lending-spending bill 
passed by the Senate it provided a 
$600,000,000 fund.for the farm ten- 
ant program and a 460-million fund 
for rural electrification projects. This 
expansion of the farm phase of the 
lending program is in sharp contrast 
with the reduction and elimination 
of other lending proposals made by 
the President. 

Some action to carry out the farm- 
aid part of the lending program is 
considered quite possible at the com- 
ing session. At least, it is one of the 
important phases of farm legisila- 
tion which has substantial support. 


was 


Federal Insurance For 
Rural Mortgages 


Still another part of the program 
to aid farm tenants was a bill intro- 
duced by Senator Josh Lee (Dem.), 
of Oklahoma, amending the Farm 
Tenant Act to provide Government 
insurance for long-term, low-interest 
farm mortgages up to a total of 
$350,000,000. This measure was ap- 
proved by the Senate but the House 
Committee on Agriculture voted not 
to report it. 

The system of farm mortgage in- 
surance proposed is similar to that 
established for insurance of urban 
mortgages under the Federa] Hous- 
ing Act. Differences, however, are 
that coverage would be given on 
mortgages up to 100 per cent of the 
value of the mortgaged farm, that 
the period of amortization 
as long as 40 years, and f 
terest rate of an insured mortgage 
would not exceed 3 per cent. 


ne it 


feesgram+ Gearing U. S. Financial Agencies to War 


¢ will act as adviser on national, state 


and savings banks, Mr. Bailie will act 
as adviser on the movement in in- 
ternational capital. 

The three bankers, Secretary Mor- 
genthau explained, are to be “dollar- 
a-year-men” in that, as was true of 
many advisers during the last war, 
they will receive no salary other 
than a per diem allowance for liv- 
ing expenses. 

The two Princeton men, it was ex- 
plained also will be “dollar-a-year” 
men but it is not yet certain whether 
Dr. Viner will be paid by his univer- 
sity or by the Treasury. 

Another part of the Government's 
financial armor for protection 
against any distrubances to this 
country growing out of the war are 
the controls over any inflation- 
ary trends which might develop 
Federal Reserve officials express 
some concern over the possibilities 
for an inflationary credit expansion, 
particularly with excess bank re- 
serves nearing the five billion dollar 
mark. ® 

For the time being the plans as ex- 
plained by officials do not involve 
any exercise of credit powers. A point 
to note is that powers against infla- 
tion remaining to the Board are com- 
paratively small. Aside from powers 
relating to credit there are few 
powers relating to currency which 
are of a deflationary nature 


Inflation Threat 
Concerns Officials 

There is danger, it is believed that 
war, with expanding orders from 
abroad, might touch off a rapid ex- 
pansion of bank loans. A spiraling 
cuwele of inflation, such as occurred 
during the last war, while it might 
provide a temporary boom, in the 
long run might have disastrous ef- 
fects, officials contend. 

Authorizations under the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 make the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board the major watch- 
man to prevent a runaway stock 
market. Under this act the Board is 
given the right to fix the percentage 
which brokers, banks, and others 
may lend for trading in securities. 

The Act apparently visualizes 55 
per cent as the normal amount which 
may be lent against securities, which 
corresponds to a 45 per cent margin 
requirement. At present the margin 
requirement is 40 per cent. 

The Act allows the Board to fix 
the margin at whatever per cent 
seems advisable “for the accommo- 
dation of commerce and industry” 
and also “to prevent the excessive 
use of credit to finance transactions 
in securities.” 

Highest margin requirement fixed 
by the Board in the past has been 55 
per cent which was set in February 
1936, when stock prices were high 
The Board may prescribe, instead of 
a percentage of current security 
prices, a percentage based on past 
prices 

Another power of the Federal Re 
serve Board which might be used if 
the present upward movement in 
stock prices as a result of the out- 
break of war should appear to get 
out of hand, is the power to regulate 
loans by member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System for trading in 
securities. The Federal Reserve set- 
up allows this control to be extended 
to non-member banks as well. 

A deterrent to high margin re- 
quirements in the past was the pos- 
sibility that trading in American se- 
curities might be driven to foreign 
markets. In 1936, for instance, when 
the margin requirements was 
boosted to 55 per cent, buyers of 
American stocks could have financed 
their purchases on the European 
markets for as low as 25 per cent 
Now, however, with the great Euro- 
pean markets inoperative as a re- 
sult of the war, that factor no longer 
seems important. 


SEC Controls Over 


‘Runaway Market” 


The SEC also has a number of 
powers to prevent a runaway stock 
market. These arise through its duty 
to prevent and its power to punish 
improper manipulation of securities 
prices. 

In a stock market collapse, sucn 
as accompanied the outbreak of the 
last war, the SEC could outlaw short 
selling. If the worst came to the 
worst, either in a runaway or a col- 
lapsing stock market, the SEC with 
the approval of the President, might 
shut down the securities exchanges 
for a period. 

There is less governmental contro! 
over the commodity exchanges. The 
Agriculture Department has the 
power to suspend a commodity deal 
for insproper practices, or a whole 
board of trade for neglecting to for- 
bid certain manipulative practices 
outlawed by Commodities Ex- 
change Act 

So far there has been no necessity 
for planning additional government- 
al controls over either the securitie: 
or commodities markets. 
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Basil Harris, newly appointed Com- 
missioner of Customs who will ad- 
vise the Secretary of the Treasury 
on shipping problems arising under 
the Neutrality Act. Mr 
signed as vice president of United 
States Lines take Federal 


post 


Harris re- 


to the 





Neutrality Law: 
Should It Be 


Revised? 
By PAUL 8S, ANDREWS 


{Continued From P ge 4.) 
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dure. We know that now after 20 
vears. 

But that spirit could hardly sur 
Vive the bitterness of a lone war 
The years to come and what they 
will mean to our children and 
grandchildren in the warring na 
tions and in America, too, depend 


much on an early overthrow of the 
Twentieth Century anti-Christ and 
of the gods of fear and and 
cruelty he -has imposed on Germany 
and wants to impose on Europe and 
perhaps on other lands 


force 





But France and England do not 
want American soldiers nor to have 
America declare was Again and 
again I heard that emphasized by 
men high and low. They only want 
to be able to buy what they need 


and pay and carry it awa) 

I felt before my trip this summe1 
and I feel most deeply now that the 
so-called Neutrality Act, changing 
international law as it did, was, 
and is, a gross discrimination in fa- 
vor of Hitler. Its effect only be 
his power 


our 


can 
encourage 
the bit- 

by day 


oO sustain and 


his arrogance; to prolong 
terness of war; 
the possibility of a without 
hate; to make it more likely that in 
the end the United States itself may 


be drawn in 


to reduce day 


peace 


I do not want our young to go 
igain to France. I was there once 

I do not want a second vindictive 
peace, big with the seeds of another 
war. 

I want our factories busy, and be- 








LOANS THAT BRING 
+ 
POWER TO FARMS — 


A* the of 1935, 
f the start of the Rural Electrifi 
cation Administration, only about 10 


beginning 


American farms of every 100 had 
central station electric service In 
14 States, less than 4 of every 100 
were served by electric lines At 


that time close to 6,000,000 American 


farms were entirely without elec- 
tricity 

By January 1, 1939, after nearly 
four years of a Federal rural! elec- 
trification program, the number of 


the United States receiving 

electric had 
doubled; in 1939, twenty-one of every 
100 American farms had electricity 

To continue this program of rural 
electrification build up the per- 
centage of electrified farms in the 
United States, President Roosevelt 
last week appointed Under Secretary 
of the Interior Harry Slattery as the 


farms in 


high-line service 


to 


ll 





new Administrator of REA, to suc 
ceed John M. Carmody, who in July 
became Federal Works Adminis 
trator 

In his new position, Mr. Slattery 
will be the electrical financier for 
American farmers. Under the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, he will 


ing made ready to produce war ma- 
terials for ourselves, as they would 
be if they were making them to sell 
on a cash-carry basis in the hope 
that We shall be too strong ever to 
be called upon to fight and too well 
prepared to be afraid; to the end 
that when the time caqmes our coun- 
try’s voice may be heard and lis- 
tened to at the council table of peace 


Walter E. Spahr 


New York City; Professor of 
Economics, New York University, 


answers: 

NHERE are so many considerations 
1 involved with respect to the Neu- 
that I find it difficult to 


assurance regarding 


trality Act 
feel any great 
the desirability of it or its repeal or 
amendment. 

I should disapprove of changing it 
if I knew that this would lead us into 
war. There is a considerable list of 
pros and cons which we must weigh, 
and the answers to them contain so 
many imponderables that the issue, 
in far my information goes, 
remains a highly debatable one. 


so as 


Urges Cauti 
rges Caution 


If one may accept the belief that 
can and will 
then it would 


this administration 
keep us out of war, 
appear desirable so to revise the 
Neutrality Act as to enable foreign 
nations to obtain the instruments of 
which they have already 
and purchase them 
cash-and-carry basis 
by President. 


war for 
contracted, 
from on a 


as suggested 


to 
us 


the 


On the basis of the same belief, 


before ¢ 


be authorized to provide financing 


ya loan basis at low interest rates 


lor line construction and, where nec- 


essary, for generating 


plants 
Administrator Slattery 
have several other duties 
responsible for making loans to 
farmers for the cost of wiring and 
the installation of modern plumb- 
systems; he will be responsible 
giving advice in engineering and 
legal matters and in operating prob- 
lems; he will be responsible for show- 
ing farmers in the United States how 
they the greatest benefit 
from the use of electricity. 
‘ifty-two-year-old Mr Slattery 
will enter the REA with 20 years of 
experience in public administration 
and power fields behind him. Besides 
his recent service in the Interior De- 
partment, Mr. Slattery was special 
assistant to the Secretary of the In- 
terior in the Wilson Administration. 
He is a veteran advocate of public 
power and _ conservation, having 
taken an active part in drafting the 
Federal Power Act, and having rep- 
resented the New York Power Au- 
thority in Washington in 1931. 


also will 
he will be 


for 
ing 
lor 


may 


vet 


the revisions recommended by the 
President would seem to be desir- 
able, although I should wish to con- 
sider, more carefully than I have 
been able to do, the opinions as to 
both principles and details advanced 
by the most experienced and careful 
students of international affairs, es- 
pecially those in the Department of 
State, before I could feel any sreat 
degree of assurance as to the form 
the revision should take. 
Supports President 

But since attempts to maintain 
strict neutrality are an easy road to 
war, since we are arming, and since 
the opening of trade with nations, 
along lines suggested by the Presi- 
dent, may have the effect of hasten- 
ing the end of the war and of les- 
sening the necessity for greater arm- 
ing by us and perhaps ultimately 
entering the war, as well as contrib- 
least temporarily to our 
prosperity, I would, if I had to act 
the basis of my present inade- 
quate knowledge of the problem, 
accept the recommendations of the 
President. 
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148 Consecutive Dividend paid 
Texas ( wporation and its 
lecessor, The Tesas Company 

= ey 





A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Corporation has been declared 


this day, payable on October 1, 1939, 


to stockholders of record as shown by 

the books of the corporation at the close 

of business on September 8, 1939. The 

stock transfer books will remain open, 
L. H. LinneMan 

4 4 Treasurer 








ew! BIG Beautiful 


CAB-OVER-ENGINE TRUCKS 





MODEL 
ing 18,000 lbs 
. MODEL DR-700. 
ing 
A variety 


a4 
Val'v 


D-500—nominal gross weight rate 





nominal gross weight rate 
24,000 Ibs 
of wheelbase 


lengths and three 


types of final drive. 


Here's a frst view of the new Interna- A genuine surprise is in store for every 
tional heavy-duty cab-over-engine trucks! man who takes the wheel and tests the 
International Harvester brings you a prod- driver comfort, easy riding, vision, and 
uct of new and superior design—a new high safety built into these new trucks. 
in cab-over-engine efficiency—a traffic-type All minor repairs are easily handled 
truck that will soon he the talk of the through floor and frem underneath. Major 
industry. overhaul made surprisingly easy. 

The International Models D-500 and See the nearest International Dealer or 


DR-700, like the popular D-300 are true en- 
gine-under-seat units, engineered from stem 
to stern for full cab-over-engine efficiency. 
load distribution, for traétor 
or straight truck operation. 


Ideal 1 3—2/3 


180 North 


Branch for a demonstration of the D-500 
or DR-700. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Incorporated) 
Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


be United States ans 


Vol. VII, No. 37 


September 11, 1939 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will i 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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the fate of the world. We cannot cancel by fiat of ' 


Te term “neutrality” does not mean indifference to 


law our humane feeling of horror over what is hap- 

pening in Europe nor abandon our aspirations for a 
new world order based on the brotherhood of man instead 
of a brutish fratricide. 

In times like these it is necessary to recapture and not to 
lose faith. Many people are already asking what becomes 
of the noble precepts of religion itself as men begin fight- 
ing each other in a terrible war of de=-ruction. 

There will be moments of despair not only among the 
peoples of the belligerent powers but among neutral peo- 
ples. It will be hard to understand why the arbitrariness 
of one man or of a small group of persons around him can 
foist on all of us the nightmare of another war.- 

The Germans will pray to God for help, and the British 
and French will do likewise, And will their prayers be 
drowned out by the booming of guns on the western 
front? 

Skepticism in such circumstances may be only a form 
of impatience, an unwillingness to face the facts of our 
life which have brought us to the present crisis of civiliza- 
tion wherein, for the moment, physical force is triumph- 
ing over moral force. , 


MORAL FORCE 


We know, however, certain 
things that we learned before. It 
is that notwithstanding the years 
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come and reconstruction does compel once more a formula 
of human cooperation. It is in preparation for this very 
era that America must begin now to shape her national 
policy. 

As we have pointed out on this page in the past, there 
are two forces at work in human affairs—the elements of 
brute force with its arbitrary will imposed by threat of 
conquest and the elements of moral force which go to the 
hearts and minds of people who feel a sincere desire to 
obey the commandment “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Moral force—applied soon enough—could have pre- 
vented the war. It could have reached the German peo- 
ple. It could have overthrown Hitlerism. But moral 
force cannot be exercised effectively if it comes from those 
who are thems ves selfish and unregenerated. 

It is interesting to observe that the British aviators al- 
ready have dropped millions of leaflets on German terri- 
tory designed to persuade the German people to rebel 
against Hitler. This strategy helped to overthrow Kaiser- 
ism in the closing hours of the last World War. History 
may repeat. But, it will be asked, how convincing such 
leaflets are when unaccompanied by any declarations of 
policy of what the British and French are willing to prom- 
ise now to do for a liberated German people? 

Surely we must have learned that there is jus- 
tice in some German claims and that some peaceful 
method of revising the injustices of peace treaties written 
in the bitter atmosphere of victory or defeat should be de- 
vised. Hitler, for instance, is convinced he is fighting a 
rightful war. He says to himself and to his people that the 
Allies took away Poland by force in 1918 and that hence 
he can take it back by force in 1939. Doubtless he has per- 
suaded himself to believe that the British and French, 
when confronted with the defeat of Poland, will gladly 
make peace. He gambled against the outbreak of a gen- 
eral war, though he planned his defense to meet it if it 
came. His refusal to take the initiative in hostilities 
against the British and French confirms the provincialism 
of his strategy. 


What such a mind fails to 
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grasp, is that Britain and France 
SYSTEMS MUST _ have been compelled to make war 
ULTIMATELY GO on Hitlerism itself as a means of 


insuring themselves against re- 
curring crises and a back-breaking debt of armament com- 
petition. The war, in truth, has become at the very out- 
set a war to exterminate autocracy, enabling Germany to 
take her place in the family of nations with a free govern- 
ment of the many instead of a dictatorship. 

The British and French cannot afford to make peace on 
any basis except a change in Germany’s form of govern- 
ment. It is not just an internal matter as the technical- 
minded would have us believe. For a government which 
sets itself up to destroy the liberties of its own people in- 
evitably is to be found destroying the liberties of other 
peoples outside its borders. 

Nor are the German people alone in bondage. The Rus- 
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sian people have been suffering an even worse tyranny. 
The alliance of those two dictatorships can not be counte- 
nanced. Ultimately there must be a breakdown of both 
the communistic and the fascistic systems in Europe. 
When guns are put in the hands of the peasantry they 
sometimes turn them against the dictators who 
armed them. The revolution against the Czar of Russia 
may be duplicated by a revolution against Stalin. The 
steady pressure of moral force—the age-old craving of 
human beings for liberty and freedom must soon come to 
a climax throughout Europe in the large as well as the 
smaller states. The Balkan states and the other small 


countries of Europe are too frightened at the moment to 


speak or act, but they have an interest in the outcome of 
this struggle and, in due time, their moral force will be 
ranged alongside of ours in a crusade for human decency. 

How shall we in America prepare to be helpful in the 
restoration of peace? 

For one thing, we cannot regard physical force as a sin- 
ful instrumentality just because it is death-giving. When 
one side has resorted to arms, it is cowardly for the other 
side to submit. It is contrary to human nature to accept 
submission as the supposed price of security. 

But to recognize that this war will be won by a com- 
bination of intelligently-operated moral force and intelli- 
gently-directed physical force is not to imply that the 
United States must, unless attacked, participate in mili- 
tary or naval combat. 


RIGHTS OF 


We have been, to be sure, and 
are participating in the economic 
SEA TRADE side of the war. We have done so 
JEOPARDIZED with tariffs and trade policies for 

many years while other nations 
have been attacking us with the same weapons. 

As for war supplies, we must continue to send our 
goods abroad to any country willing to pay for them. We 
have properly ordered our citizens to refrain from provok- 
ing incidents through unnecessary travel in war zones or 
through sailings on foreign passenger ships. To take 
precautions, on the other hand, as between our own gov- 
ernment and its citizens should not mean that, as between 
our government and other governments, we are relin- 
quishing our rights as neutrals to traverse the high seas. 

There are folks who think it is wrong to ship ammuni- 
tion and guns to the belligerents. The answer is that 
it is as right to do this as it is to ship wheat to civilian 
populations so that their own wheat may go to feed the 
soldiers at the front. War supplies touch every conceiv- 
able kind of product. It is decidedly unneutral for 
us to forbid our own citizens to ship what they please. It 
would be decidedly unneutral, on the other hand, for us to 
attempt to protect by naval force the transporting of 
known articles of contraband listed in international law. 

A cash-and-carry policy is the logical solution of this 
tangled question. It is most unfortunate that our Con- 
gress refused to repeal the mandatory embargo on arms 
last summer and substitute cash-and-carry provisions. 
A special session should be called at once to remove the 
discriminatory clauses of our present law. 


AMERICA MUST 


Clearly as we see now the 
mistakes of those in the American 
Congress who attacked the Presi- 


PREPARE FOR 
dent whenever he gave any in- 
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help the democracies as against the dictatorships, the fact 
remains today that the vast majority of the American 
people prefer to wait for the fire in Europe to spread to 
our shores, wishfully hoping that it will never reach us. 

But we do need for that very reason, a bigger and bet- 
ter fire department capable of taking care of modern fires. 
New methods of fighting fire have been devised since 1918. 
We must equip ourselves promptly with all such modern- 
ized apparatus for we cannot forget that we have a longer 
coast line to defend than any other single major country. 

To protect our own two coasts, and, by implication, the 
other countries of the Western Hemisphere, we should 
have the biggest navy in the world. If the British and 
French navies are to be weakened by this war or should 
come into the hands of a conquering Hitler whose air 
force is capable of working with a far-flung navy as a 
means of harassing and threatening any country with or 
without a coast line, we shall be condemning ourselves 
some day for having lost valuable time in building our 
armaments to take care of such a contingency. 

As long as physical force is rampant, we cannot afford 
to neglect preparations to apply it whenever we are com- 
pelled to do so in defense of our national interests. 
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AN AMERICAN POLICY 


What Is the Duty of the Government and the People of the United States Now That a 
European War Has Come? The Outline of a Neutral Approach — How We 
Can Help to Restore Peace—Moral Leadership Is Needed 
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But our efforts in the meantime to apply the constant 
pressure of an enlightened moral force need not and 
should not stop. We must act now with even more alert- 
ness and energy than ever before. 

Do we, for instance, believe the German people can end 
this war by getting rid of Hitlerism? 

Do we believe the German people can be persuaded to 
trust the British and French governments to answer with 
justice the pleas of Germany for “living space” for her 
huge population? 

Do we believe that peace proposals from a disinterested 
country like ours must some day be transmitted to the 
German and British and French peoples? If so, shall not 
every form of public expression that we can command be 
concentrated on the development of a moral front? 

Certainly there is work to do 


SACRIFICES AND for those who believe in the spirit 


SELF-DENIAL THE and precepts of Christianity—the 
PRICE OF PEACE brotherhood of man. It does not 


consist of any impairment of 
physical force or of any attempt to introduce the paci- 
fistic notion of non-resistance which is as unrealistic as it 
is futile in gaining objectives. But it does mean the exer- 
cise of what we know to be the most powerful human in- 
fluence in the world—the purging of human sin from the 
councils of governments as well as peoples, the sins of 
pride and ambition which flourish in the breasts of dic- 
tators and their sycophantic followers. 

We do know that before we can exert such moral influ- 
ence we must cleanse ourselves of the unmoral inclina- 
tions which inhabit our minds and dominate our decisions. 
Selfishness has too often dictated our own course in in- 
ternational affairs. For fear of giving up a trade advan- 
tage here or there, we fall back on the euphemistic slogan 
of “America for Americans,” designed to disarm the super- 
ficial-minded who fail to see the utter cupidity behind such 
outcries and its handicap to international understanding. 

We will hear constantly of prayers for help in this crisis, 
help mostly for ourselves'so that we may be spared the 
necessity of making sacrifices. But would it not be better 
to pray for help for others—for the German people and 
the British people and the French people and the Polish 
people? And may we not pray also that we ourselves 
may learn to understand what sacrifices of pride and in- 
sularity must be made by us so that we can persuasively 
assure our brothers—all of them the children of God— 
that we will not desert them again when it is proposed to 
bring about collective security by means of a society of 
nations based on true moral force and justice? 


U. S$. CANNOT 


Either we are to resign our- 
selves to periodic military and na- 
SHIRK ITS val war with constant economic 
HUMANE DUTY war in between times, or else we 

are to recognize, as intelligent 
human beings, that the acquisitive instinct must be recon- 
ciled to the instinct of human service. The church can 
help us see our duty clearly, help us to perceive that God 
visits these punishments upon us because all too often we 
impatiently cry out “Am I my brother’s keeper?” and step 
on the gas en route to the realms of self-indulgence which 
characterize an age of crass materialism. 

We must learn that the lesson of life lies in extending 
helpfulness to others even at a high cost to ourselves. 
There will be many who will feel discouragement over 
God’s tolerance of this terrible war and will fail to under- 
stand that often He moves in mysterious ways His 
wonders to perform. 

We cannot without His inspiration understand these 
manifestations—the wars that come and go and the terri- 
ble price that innocent people pay for the misdeeds of 
others. But we can continue to pray and hope that if each 
of us, individually and through our national government, 
insists on a policy of international justice, international 
square-dealing and international righteousness, there will 
be less and less need for the application of physical force, 
ready though we must be for that contingency. 

Let us build up behind our pledges of a square deal for 
large and small nations the determination to go through 
this time with our part in world collaboration. 

We cannot shirk the task—humanity waits on our 
readiness to do something for others and commands 
America not to sit idly by on her huge pile of gold. 

There is ahead a real opportunity for service. Higher 
compensations than material rewards are in store for the 
American people if we lead humanity to the promised 
land of an enduring peace. 
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It’s back to school 
for adults no less 
than children. As 
late as 1930 there 
were four and one- 
quarter million 
adult illiterates in 
the U. S. Since 
then, however, more 
than 1,500,000 have 
been taught to read 
and write in WPA 
classes. The WPA 
instruction material 
is unique in that it 
junks the old “I-see- 
a-cat” method and 
employs material 
based on the every- 
day lives of the for- 
eign and _  native- 
born adult “stu- 
dents.” Instruction 

\.—Never too late to in health and hy- 


arn as this old woman giene, citizenship, 
ds out when she at- child care, house- 2.—Here is one way of preparing foreign-born Americans 


ided a WPA education hold budgeting are for citizenship. They are learning to read and write in 
ss in Indiana. the texts used by a literacy class in the South Side Settlement House, Co- 
Uncle Sam. lumbus, Ohio. 





3.—In south Louisiana hundreds of Ar- 
cadian French descendants are learning to 
speak English. They meet in neighboring 
farms for nightly classes. 


(Continued on Back Page) 
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IN ROTOGRAVURE you have an- 
other example of power made 
= flexible that is just as unique, just 
as dramatic as any which modern ship building 
can provide 


From the standpoint of size, rotogravure's displacement 
provides coverage of more than 16 million families. From 
the standpoint of power, rotogravure's efficiency gives you 
80% readership for inside advertising pages, according to 
the Gallup Research Bureau surveys made for Kimberly 
Clark. From the standpoint of flexibility, rotogravure enables 
you to buy equally exhaustive, equally merchandisable 
coverage of the entire nation, or of any individual zone, 
area, or city which you may select 

With these facts in mind, it is easy to see why advertisers 


are getting results from rotogravure space, which not only 














@ Look over Lloyd's Registry and you will find this outstanding 


80.000 cons of bulk across the Atlantic in less than 4 days, yet con 











trolable enough to be snaked up the torturous East River Channel and 
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warrant such success stories as the one published on the 
next page, but warrant also so great an increase in lineage 
that at the time this ad was prepared, national advertisers 
were using 50% more space in rotogravure than they used 
o@ year ago 

For details on the cost of using rotogravure and tacts 
concerning the Gallup Research Bureau's evaluation of 
it, call on Kimberly-Clark. Because in addition to inanu 
facturing Rotoplate, Kleerfect, and Hyfect-—three of the 
most widely accepted rotogravure printing papers -—-the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation maintains a bureau of statis 
tical information and a trained technical staff for pub 
lishers, printers or advertisers faced with any problem 
arising over the use, preparation or printing of rotogravure 
copy. Please address your request to Kimberly-Clark Cor 
poration, 8 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, Adver 
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Complementing the adult 
literacy program is the novel | 
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WPA “Pack Horse Library,” 
which offers isolated rural 
dwellers and mountain fam- 
ilies a chance to read books 
and magazines. With their 
saddlebags filled with read- 
ing material the pack horse 
librarians set out on their 
routes, assured that “at sun- 
down” they can always find 
a welcome and lodging with 
the hill dwellers. 
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4.—The pack horse librarians meet once a week 
at headquarters to replenish their saddlebags. 





5.—The librarian calls at a lonely mountain cabin 


in Kentucky where she leaves books and magazines. ; 
6.—This wo- 


man in her Ohio 
mountain hut sits 
smoking’ a pape 
and reading a 
large-print book. 


8.—Children attending a mountain school crowd around the librarian 
as she arrives with books for themselves and their parents. 


7.—Reading toa Kentucky mountaineer is 
all in a day’s work for the WPA librarian. 








